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From Kenora to Fort Frances 
with Edward C. Gale 


Tue tate Edward C. Gale’s penchant for places connected with 
historic events was a characteristic long familiar to his friends and 
associates. On one occasion it led him to include in a European 
itinerary the little Belgian town of Ath, where Father Hennepin 
was born. Mr. Gale believed it only natural that an individual 
who had lived long beside the Falls of St. Anthony should wish 
to visit the birthplace of the first white man to see them. But one 
doubtless could seek far for another Minneapolitan who has seen 
Ath! His visit to the friar’s native haunts taught Mr. Gale much 
about Father Hennepin that he could not have learned from 
books. He found, for example, that Ath as well as Minneapolis 
has honored Hennepin by naming a street for him. When the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Hennepin’s discovery 
was marked in 1930, Mr. Gale shared the experiences of his Bel- 
gian journey with readers of this magazine by contributing to its 
pages a report of his adventures “On the Hennepin Trail.” 
This article is only one example of Mr. Gale's active participa- 
tion and deep interest in the work of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. For nearly sixteen years preceding his death on Septem- 
ber 12, 1943, he was a member of the society's executive council, and he 
served as its president from 1936 to 1939. His leadership was ap- 
parent not only to the soctety’s officers and staff, but to its mem- 
bers as well. He was always generous of his time, giving advice 
and suggestions on the society's affairs; he presided at meetings 
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with a scholarly dignity that was at the same time marked by 
a gentle humor; he collected books and manuscripts relating to 
the state’s history and engaged in original research on subjects 
that drew his special interest; and he placed the results of his 
researches before the society in addresses and articles. 

As a memorial to Mr. Gale, it seems appropriate to bring before 
readers of this magazine a little-known article, published half a cen- 
tury ago, about an early jaunt into a region closely associated with 
the frontier history of Minnesota and the upper Northwest. In the 
early 1890's when Mr. Gale sailed from Rat Portage, now Kenora, 
for a voyage over the old canoe route by way of Lake of the Woods 
and Rainy River to Fort Frances, the boundary region of Canada 
and Minnesota looked much as it did when it was the haunt of 
traders, voyageurs, missionaries, and adventurers, French and British. 
While his impressions of the border lake country were still fresh, 
Mr. Gale published this narrative of his voyage in a St. Paul literary 
journal, only a few files of which have been preserved. The follow- 
ing reprint of his article is offered both as an illustration of the au- 
thor’s early interest in his state’s historic backgrounds and as an 
expression of deep appreciation for his many services on behalf of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. B.L.H. 


[From the Literary Northwest (St. Paul), 2:221-218 (February, 1893).] 
UP THE RAINY LAKE RIVER 
Edward Chenery Gale 


Ir THE READERS Of The Literary Northwest are half way as ignorant 
of the geography of the northern areas of the great state of Minne- 
sota as was the historian of this modest cruise before that pleasant 
event, it may not be amiss for them to be told that along the north- 
ern border of the state and separated by a narrow watershed of not 
more than half a mile in width from the lakes and streams which 
feed Lake Superior, starts another water-system almost as large and 
quite as interesting. The waters of this system, after much wander- 
ing and many vicissitudes, find their way into the large lakes, Mani- 
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toba, Winnipegosis and Winnipeg, and thence by the Churchill 
River to Hudson’s Bay and the far north. This intermediate region 
along the northern Minnesota boundary is a complete network of 
lakes, marshes and streams, forming, with several short portages, a 
continuous water highway from Lake Superior and the East into 
the Canadian Northwest. Before the coming of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in the year 1881, it was in fact the only means of access to 
that vast region. 

Over this route the early French missionaries, the voyageurs, the 
agents of the Hudson|’s] Bay Company, the Scotch settlers under 
Selkirk in the earlier years of this century, and all who from what- 
ever motives, whether of piety, gain or adventure, penetrated beyond 
Lake Superior, paddled their canoes. From Fort William on Thun- 
der Bay, Lake Superior, the usual course lay up the Manistiquia 
| Kaministikwia| River, thence by easy portages through the Chain 
of Lakes, so-called, across Lake of the Woods to the “northwest 
angle” of the international boundary line, and thence by Red River 
carts across the prairies of Manitoba, or else up the northern end of 
the Lake of the Woods to the Winnipeg River. The early settlers 
of the city of Winnipeg, before its somewhat historic “boom,” came in 
this fashion perforce, and several of the large boats used by Lord 
Wolseley in the military expedition of 1871, are still to be seen rotting 
away on the banks of a stream near one of the portages.' 

It was the dream of the Canadian Government only a few years 
ago, but before the possibilities of railroads were fully realized, to 
make of this water route a great government highway. Several large 
river boats were being built for such portions of the way as ad- 
mitted of navigation, and considerable money was spent in con- 
structing locks, but the government changed hands in the midst of 
it all and the work was abandoned. Then came the imperial Canadian 
Pacific to bind East and West far more effectively than any water 
route could have ever done. But though commercially of small im- 


* The Wolseley expedition was an event of the summer of 1870, when troops were 
sent from eastern Canada to suppress the Red River rebellion under Louis Riel. The 
leader of the military force was Colonel G. J. Wolseley. George F. G. Stanley, The 
Birth of Western Canada: A History of the Riel Rebellions, 130-141 (London and New 
York, 1936). 
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portance, the Chain of Lakes is still as picturesque as it was in the 
days of the voyageur and fur trader. To this chain, and as one of 
the very beautiful links in the chain, belongs the Rainy Lake River. A 
noble stream, worthy of being the international boundary line that 
it is; it flows westward, a half a mile wide and a hundred miles long, 
from its picturesque source in Rainy Lake to its still more pictur- 
esque basin in the wide areas of the Lake of the Woods. 

At present, and until the new Duluth and Winnipeg Railway 
shall be completed, the easiest point of access to the Rainy Lake 
River is at Rat Portage, a little town on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
at the northern end of the Lake of the Woods.’ Rat Portage, not- 
withstanding the unpleasant suggestiveness of its name, which, how- 
ever, is to be translated as Muskrat Portage, has become already 
something of a summer resort for the English and Canadian people of 
the northwest provinces. One feels in miniature the relaxation of the 
atmosphere incident to watering places in general. The registers of 
the two small hotels are well thumbed in the course of the day and 
evening; shops for campers and tourists alternate with saloons on 
the principal street, and row boats waiting to be let chafe jauntily 
at the wharves. Only the presence of the noble red man and an 
occasional boulder in the street, reveal the lateness of the hand of 
the white man in shaping his racial watering place. 

It was a happy circumstance which led the historian of this cruise 
to put his traps aboard the trim little tug, “Chieftain of Winnipeg”, 
upon this her maiden trip. We were a happy family from the start. 
Captain and cook, cook and crew, crew and passengers were all on 
the best of terms. The captain and owner was himself a native of the 
Island of Guernsey, and, like Capt. Ed’ard Cuttle had been “a mar- 


*The Duluth and Winnipeg Railroad was incorporated as early as 1876, and 
construction began in 1881. According to original plans, the road was to connect Du- 
luth with the Canadian Northwest. Only a small part of the road had been built, 
however, in 1897, when it was purchased by James J. Hill and added to the Great 
Northern system. The Rainy River did not become accessible by rail until the Canadian 
National Railways built a line through Baudette in 1900. Walter Van Brunt, Duluth 
and St. Louis County, 1:250 (Chicago, 1921); William W. Folwell, A History of 
Minnesota, 4:20, 33 (St. Paul, 1930); Grace Lee Nute, “Posts in the Minnesota Fur- 
trading Area, 1660-1855,” ante, 11:363; P. R. McMiller and others, Soil Survey of 
Roseau County, 9 (Washington, 1942). 
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iner of England, man and boy, for forty year.” The first mate, who 
combined in himself all the virtues and none of the vices of purser 
and general roustabout, also was a very estimable and serious young 
man, of strong Church of England convictions. He also had been a 
sailor for a number of years on merchantmen, sailing from Sunder- 
land, England. The engineer was a handsome young German from 
Saxony, the fireman a burr-accented son of Scotia, and the pilot a 
full blooded Indian, with no teeth and a very expansive, un-Indian- 
like smile. Thus did we set sail of a pleasant August noon in the 
year of grace, 189-.* The English flag, friendly ensign, though alien 
it be, flapped briskly astern, and amid the rather inchoate cheering 
of a portion of the Rat Portage populace on the wharf, ready with 
equal zeal, no doubt, to see us rush off at phenomenal speed or blow 
up at the wharf, we turned our prow toward the vasty deep. 

The Lake of the Woods is certainly a very picturesque body of 
water. To rightfully appreciate it without seeing it, one should be 
told its true Indian name, Lake of the Islands, mistranslated through 
the French into Lake of the Woods. It is the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, repeated on a larger scale. All down its irregular 
shores in every direction, are rocks and islands, and islands and rocks. 
Geologically, the lake is described as a large flooded area of 
rocks, roches moutonnées, a great irregularly shaped rock basin, 
some eighty or ninety miles in length and three hundred miles in 
rough circumference; a basin of granite, gneiss and kindred rock of 
the oldest Archaean type. It is substantially indeed the same forma- 
tion which stretches away to the north and east of Lake Superior 
into the Laurentian system and forms the most ancient part of our 
continent — as old as the hills, for it is the original hills themselves. 

Of these islands in the Lake of the Woods, there are computed 
to be no less than 14,000, of which 2,900 have been actually surveyed. 
Such a body of water cannot but be picturesque. As the boat wound 
in and out the channel, intricate for a long way, one is fairly charmed. 


* An attempt to determine the exact date of Mr. Gale’s trip on the Rainy River 
has been unsuccessful. Neither his widow nor his sisters, Mrs. Clarkson Lindley and 
Miss Marian Gale, have any recollection of the journey. Since Mr. and Mrs. Gale were 
married in June, 1892, it seems likely that the trip was made in 1890 or 1891. 
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The island shores rise anywhere from a worn rock ledge glistening 
above the surface of the water, to wooded shores upward of a hun- 
dred feet high; and the islands themselves vary in size from a mere 
rock to shores indistinguishable from the main land. One skirts 
ledges, shelving mysteriously into the dark blue waters, or a low 
precipitous shore with its rock carved by the waves, or here and 
there a yellow, bouldery beach, and the island above clothed with a 
scanty growth of white birch and pine. Such a glimpse of picturesque 
waters is not often seen. Notwithstanding several gold mine begin- 
nings in this vicinity, which may or may not develop into something, 
it is the abandon of picturesque nature, not to be brought into utili- 
tarian subjection until the presence of a dense population in the 
Northwest shall construct out of it one of the populous summer 
resorts of the future. 

The moon shone beneficently on the “Chieftain of Winnipeg” in 
the evening as we wound our way southward in and out of the 
islands. No one could refuse to make merry on such an evening, so 
the mate brought his old country concertina on deck and music 
flowed fast and furious. We sang our old country glees of “Polly 
Perkins of Paddington Green,” “The Stowaway,” and kindred songs, 
ending of course, with “Annie Laurie”; and of course each man 
went to his bunk that night dreaming of “Annie Laurie.” Verily, 
Britannia rules the waves, and the concertina rules Britannia! By 
mid-night we were on the “Big Traverse,” crossing an open portion 
of the lake, where one is out of sight of land even by day, and the 
morning light ushered us to the dunes and lighthouse at the mouth 
of the Rainy Lake River. 

When Lord Wolseley’s expedition in 1871 came by the Hudson 
Bay post located at the mouth at the river they seemed to have had 
some difficulty with their supplies. At any rate they dubbed the place 
“Hungry Hall,” and the little hamlet of Indians, French and half- 
breeds still goes by that name. At Hungry Hall the “Chieftain” com- 
menced its long journey up the river. Occasional settlers have 
commenced to filter in at scattered points, chiefly on the Canadian 
side, as the Minnesota shore is still, or was in that year, largely un- 
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ceded Indian land.* The weekly boat is at present their only com- 
munication with the outer world, so that all the way our coming 
and our going, for an occasional passenger, box of groceries or sack 
of potatoes, were matters of tremendous interest. Violent toots of the 
whistle with a complementary gathering of the natives on the bank 
of the stream, the contortions of the machinery, the running of the 
plank to shore, and the whole garnished with the absolutely brilliant 
oaths of our Guernseyan corsair, lent fresh interest to each one of 
these events. 

The character of the country along the river, and indeed along 
the southern shore line of the Lake of the Woods, is quite different 
from that farther north. The Laurentian rocks break suddenly off, 
and the deep subsoil and vegetable mold of a fertile though rather 
limited farming region follows the river valley down. A more se- 
renely beautiful stream than this same Rainy Lake River one would 
have to search long and far to see. Heavily wooded down to its 
reaches of pebbly beach, or rimmed now and then with a fringe of 
sedge, for a hundred miles its waters flow placidly down. One beau- 
tiful vista succeeds anotiver. One can hardly imagine a more stately 
thing in nature than the bend of a wide and stately stream, with its 
floor of placid waters and its gates of green, a brimming-full, restful 
river, quite like that one of verse: 


“A beautiful stream is the River of Time, 
As it flows through the realm of years.” 


Whether fortunately or unfortunately, however, we are not all 
poets. None but the historian’s eye all that day and far into the night, 
I venture to say, saw these visions or pictured these dreams. The 
crew tramped the narrow deck with muddy boots, and labored and 
slept. The lumbermen sat on the low boats’ rail and chewed and 
spat, and in their more innocent moments talked lumber. These 
lumbermen and timber explorers take to the wilderness as natu- 
rally as ducks to water. They are a stalwart, rough and ready lot of 


*The area of Minnesota extending southward from the Rainy River to the Red 
Lake Indian Reservation was ceded by the Chippewa in 1889 under the Nelson 
Act, which did not take effect until the following year. Folwell, Minnesota, 4:297-299. 
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men, and one cannot help admiring them in many ways. One of 
them was something of a theologian in his way, his Halifax-Scotch 
instincts coming to light even in this far away materialistic land; 
and the day being Sunday quite a theological discussion was precipi- 
tated. The general trend of the debate was very orthodox, though 
a looseness as regards the ritual and technical observances betrayed 
itself. As the Halifax man said: “Yes, sur! they’s a God all right 
enough, but —— the —— ministers.” 

A good many of these lumbermen, especially in earlier years, have 
married squaws and reared their dusky families in a brutish sort of 
way on the banks of this pleasant river. As civilization has come in, 
however, the inevitable result follows. Kind follows kind, at least if 
it be Anglo-Saxon and not French kind. The white man grows a bit 
ashamed and sooner or later abandons the relation, while the squaw 
disappears into the forest taking her children with her. We saw just 
such an instance where the final leave-taking was carried on before 
our eyes. The man, who was going to Washington Territory, came 
aboard the boat in the middle of the stream from two canoes holding 
the family and all the family effects; and without one word of good- 
bye or one look of affection or sentiment on either side, the husband 
and father pushed off the canoe holding the kettles, blankets, birch- 
bark and the bright-eyed children mixed up all in inextricable con- 
fusion, and the Indian woman stolidly paddled back to shore, 
abandoned by her liege lord forever. 

Whatever may be said of the white man’s treatment of the In- 
dians, one becomes convinced in many ways that the Indians them- 
selves, who are here of the Chippewa tribe, are an inferior race, and 
their advancement a thing of the long future. Even at their own 
pursuits and in their own habits of life, the white man, when once 
acclimated, can beat them. In endurance, in wood-craft, in all kinds 
of physical prowess, the blood of the superior race tells. In their 
native state, when they consorted with nature pure and simple, they 
had undoubtedly no little dignity. But now, all that becomes ludi- 
crous after they have put themselves, or perhaps been put by others, 
up against the background of the poorest and cheapest side of our 
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Anglo-Saxon civilization. Their dignity becomes nothing more than 
a cheap solemnity, covering all sorts of craft and cupidity for the 
poorest flesh pots of the white man: a solemnity made all the more 
ludicrous by the Indian scare-crow attire of heterogeneous clothing. 

Without wishing to be too severe upon the noble red man, it is 
curious what a strong attraction that after-sense of bodily fullness, 
known as a “square meal,” has for him. One is almost persuaded 
that it is his ruling motive. Unfortunately, a “square meal” means 
downright labor in the first instance, for some one, so that the Indian 
hovers about the track of the white man, a prey to his “motif.” In the 
late afternoon of our first day up the river, passing an occasional 
clearing, rude log house, or Indian tepee, on some gentle wooded slope, 
the “Chieftain” arrived in succession at the two rapids of the river 
known as the Sault and the Manitou, respectively. Whether advisedly 
or not, there is a small Indian village close by on land reserved for 
them, and the whistle of the boat brought a miniature cloud of them 
to the river bank. Both rapids are quite swift, and it is generally the 
practice of the boats to take on a special pilot and fasten hawsers to 
the boat a quarter of a mile long, running up stream, for the Indians 
and the passengers to pull on by way of assisting the craft over the 
rapids. It is naturally a time of great excitement, and not less so on 
our trip than at other times. The Indian pilot became fairly frantic; 
the Guernseyan corsair volleyed forth his most brilliant oaths, and 
we and the Indians at the hawsers within faint echoes of it all, pulled 
so hard as to fairly snap the boat out of the jaws of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis and project ourselves at the same time into some neighboring 
gooseberry bushes. It was then that the mixed motives of the red 
men appeared. They hovered about until tea and sugar were distrib- 
uted around in minute quantities, and two or three of the head 
men were invited into the cabin to a supper of salt pork and hot 
bread. It may be said in this place that the Indian appetite is very 
good indeed. 

All of the Indian character, however, is not of dark hue. Be it 
said to his praise that he takes good care of his sick and wounded, a 
kindly trait springing no doubt from long and warring tribal rela- 
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tions. We took two Indians, father and son, on board at one of the 
two rude saw mill landings up the river, going some sixty miles for 
the doctor. The boy had cut his hand quite severely on a mill-saw 
and was well nigh helpless. The father helped the boy up on the 
open top deck reserved for third class passengers, pulled the boy’s 
flannel shirt off and put a very much soiled linen one on, cut up his 
food, pulled his feet up when they adhered to the newly tarred floor- 
ing of the deck, and in other ways revealed a fatherly care which 
was quite touching. 

In the late afternoon of the second day, the “Chieftain” rounded 
an unusually beautiful and stately bend of the river and came in 
sight of the distantly roaring falls and rapids at Fort Francis.° To one 
who has followed Mr. Kennan in his Siberian journey and looked at 
Mr. Frost’s pictures, Fort Francis needs no description. It looks 
exactly like some Russian or Siberian village, only that it is Canadian 
instead; with its single street of low, unpainted buildings, straggling 
adown a long, steppe-like slope, and with this addition that Fort 
Francis has some very rugged and picturesque falls at its feet, the 
precipitous outlet virtually of the great Rainy Lake into its river. 
Great preparations were made on board the “Chieftain” to disem- 
bark. The captain’s volleys rather increased in force though they lost 
correspondingly in picturesqueness; the cook cleaned up his pans; 
the galley boy went through the ceremony of washing his face; the 
red shirted lumberman borrowed the historian’s most delicate city 
razor, and with the union jack flapping briskly astern again we 
gaily steamed into port within a stone’s throw of the foot of the 
brawling rapids. 

Fort Francis is an old place, as places in the Canadian Northwest 
go, having been a Hudson Bay trading-post for many years. It was 
a matter of some surprise to find how much a thing of the present 
this Hudson Bay Company still is. It is still a very great power in 
the land. Hundreds of posts and stations scattered over the Canadian 
Northwest are the arms which feed the body corporate, located still in 

* Both the Hudson's Bay Company post and the present city of Fort Frances, which 


grew up on the same site, were named for the wife of Sir George Simpson, governor 
of the company from 1821 to 1860. Nute, ante, 11: 361. 
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Liverpool.® Even in so large a place as Winnipeg the company owns 
and operates by far the largest and most flourishing general retail 
stores. In Fort Francis it has its usual “fort”, or warehouse, for re- 
tail purposes and fur depot, shipping religiously every bit of its furs 
got in exchange to the mother country. The rest of the village is 
rather moribund, having seen its best days, or rather best hopes, in 
the days of the old Dawson route, when the long water journey from 
Lake Superior was broken perforce at this point, and the present 
neglected lock canal was under construction. The Scotch element 
seems to predominate, and whether it be from that fact or from the 
high altitude, and the natural craving of high altitudes for stimulus, 
whiskey is a prominent social factor. One really cannot be very 
severe, however, as there is absolutely nothing else to do. The social 
instinct is compelled to take that direction. There is said to be a 
quiet alcoholic soaking process going on from October to April, and, 
such is the force of habit, from April to October. 

About three miles from Fort Francis, up the river, Rainy Lake 
opens out to the eye; a very large, rock-shored and beautiful body 
of water. The name is supposed to have come from Regnault, an 
early French explorer, and not at all from any atmospheric peculi- 
arity.” No region east of the plains, has less rain than the Rainy Lake 
country. It was just at sunset that the historian and the Indian chief 
engaged for the occasion, paddling up stream above the falls came 
to the Lake and the Indian agency building picturesquely situated 
at the point where the river emerges in a series of gentle rapids. The 
lake reached away toward the east in misty headlands, and in the 
evening light was as fine a picture of northern waters and sky and 
terra incognita as one can well imagine. In winter the region must 


“Hudson's Bay House, the company’s main office, is in London. For a description 
of the business headquarters, see George Bryce, The Remarkable History of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, 474 (New York, 1910). 

* The name originated with the French, who called the lake “Lac la Pluie.” It is 
commonly believed that the term, which was in general use in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, referred to the mist from the falls at the present cities of 
Fort Frances and International Falls. The French explorer mentioned might have been 
Jean Baptiste Renaud, a voyageur who followed the border lakes route with La 
Vérendrye in 1731. Warren Upham, Minnesota Geographic Names, 8, 281 (Minne- 
sota Historical Collections, vol. 17); Theodore C. Blegen, “Fort St. Charles and the 
Northwest Angle,” ante, 18:241. 
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be cold and desolate, however dry the atmosphere. All the lakes, 
large and small, and streams as well, freeze up tight of course to a 
depth of three feet or more. Frosts occur occasionally the latter part 


of August. Frozen peat matter can be dug in the thick moss of the 
swamps within three or four feet of the surface, even in midsummer. 
It is a hardy northern latitude meant only for a hardy race of men. A 
glimpse of it cannot fail to increase one’s respect for the old voya- 
geurs and explorers, who, at a time when it meant far more than 
it does now, faced its tremendous distances and severe hardships. 








Farm Machinery of the 1860's 
in Minnesota’ 
Merrill E. Jarchow 


Tue pecape of the 1860's saw many improvements in farm machinery, 
as well as the more general use of implements by the farmers. The 
fact that the Civil War resulted in a scarcity of labor stimulated the 
adoption of machinery. 

The year 1860, according to a St. Paul newspaper, witnessed a 
greater importation of reapers and threshing machines into Minne- 
sota than all previous years put together. No accurate statistics have 
been found to measure this importation, but nearly a hundred thresh- 
ing machines and over two hundred reapers had been landed and 
purchased at the St. Paul levee alone by the latter part of July. In 
Winona, three hundred reaping machines had been sold by late July, 
and a dealer at Marion, near Rochester, had disposed of ninety 
McCormick reapers during the spring and summer. Much of the 
crop of 1859 was not forwarded to market until the spring and sum- 
mer of 1860 because machinery sufficient to thresh it was lacking in 
the earlier year.’ 

It was hoped that a similar difficulty would be obviated in 1860. 
Certainly the machine trade of that year was extensive. Reports like 
the following were typical: “The levee was well covered yesterday 
with almost every variety of agricultural implements, including no 
less than a dozen ponderous and elegant threshing machines — some 
in complete running order, others with the parts separated for trans- 
portation to the Red River, and other points in the interior of the 
State.” * 

One improvement which came into general use was the self-raking 


* An article on the use of farm machinery in Minnesota in earlier decades was 
contributed by the same author to the issue of this magazine for December, 1942 (see 
ante, 23:316—327). Ed. 

* Weekly Pioneer and Democrat (St. Paul), July 20, 27, 1860. 

* Pioneer and Democrat, July 6, 1860. 
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reaper. Although the self-rake was first placed on the market in 
1854, “it does not appear that the output of any of the self-rakers 
during the ‘fifties approximated that of the leading makes of hand- 
rake reapers such as the McCormick, the Manny, and the Wood.” 
The purpose of the self-rake was to dispense with the labor of the 
man who raked the grain off the machines, but the early self-rakes 
were extremely crude.‘ 

In August, 1860, it was reported in the press that B. M. Smith, 
who lived two miles from St. Paul on the St. Anthony road, had 
some of his wheat, of which he had a hundred acres, cut by one of 
Esterley’s self-raking reapers. This machine cut an average of two 
acres an hour in grain that yielded twenty-five bushels an acre, for 
it eliminated the delays caused by the fact that a person raking by 
hand could not work for more than five or ten minutes at a time 
without resting. When gathered the grain was in as good condition 
as if it had been harvested by the most experienced cradler. Accord- 
ing to one newspaper, in 1860 Temple and Beaupre of St. Paul sold 
“quite a number” of self-rakes “which have given general satisfac- 
tion.” The self-rake was indeed a boon to the wheat growers of Min- 
nesota, where a labor shortage was apparent in the late summer of 
1860. At the Minnesota State Fair of 1860 Dorsey’s self-raking reaper 
was exhibited. This machine was equipped with a reel rake, that is, 
the reel served as a rake. It was one of the first of this type to be 
successful.° 

McCormick began to manufacture self-rakes in 1861, and so suc- 
cessful were they, and so great was the shortage of labor, that by 
1864 fully two-thirds of the reapers he produced were self-rakes. The 
old hand-raking reaper continued to be widely used, however, espe- 
cially in the East, because many farmers desired a combined reaper 
and mower. McCormick did not produce a self-rake which combined 
the two operations until 1869. Even the McCormick self-rake of the 


*Leo Rogin, The Introduction of Farm Machinery, 96 (University of California, 
Publications in Economics, vol. 9 — Berkeley, 1931). 

* Rogin, Farm Machinery, 98; Pioneer and Democrat, August 3, 10, October 5, 
1860. According to the issue of August 10, harvest hands were much in demand near 
Red Wing, wh cre they were offered $1.50 to $2.00 a day. 
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1860's was somewhat crude, as one farm wife recalled. She said her 
husband owned one of these machines and that “there was a big red 
wooden arm that went around and around, and to balance it there 
had to be a large iron ball on a long iron rod, as a sort of counter- 
weight. When the big red wooden arm came up over the reaper it 





A McCormick SELF-RAKING REAPER 
|From Leo Rogin, The Introduction of Farm Machinery, 101 
(Berkeley, California, 1931).] 

looked as though it would come down on the horses’ backs as it 
revolved. The horses were frightened and it was a hard task to get 

them used to it so they wouldn’t shy at it and run away.” ® 
To a greater extent than during the 1850's was there rivalry in the 
reaper business in the succeeding decade. In 1867, for example, one 
agent wrote that “there has been and is still, a most fierce competi- 
tion. Last year was so good for machine men, that all rushed in 
with a vast amount of machinery, and the county has been over- 
run with the most active class of agents.” Naturally each company 
and agent claimed that its machine was the best, all of which was 
very confusing to the farmer. As a result, trials of rival reapers were 
suggested and held at various times. In 1861, for example, the Min- 


*Rogin, Farm Machinery, 100; Autobiography of Mary Jane Hill Anderson, 2 
(Minneapolis, 1934.) 
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nesota Farmer and Gardener suggested that since so many reapers 
were offered to the public, a trial be held to determine the merits of 
the machines’ performances and not of their paint jobs. One such 
trial was held on the fair grounds of the Minnesota State Agricul- 
tural Society in 1867. The first premium for reapers went to the 
Manny machine, that for combined self-raking reapers and mowers 
was awarded to the Kirby machine, and the sweepstakes were given 
to the Wood combined reaper and mower.’ 

At another trial held in the same year on the farm of a Mr. Gourn- 
sey near Cottage Grove, it was found that the McCormick machines 
were heavier to draw than the others, although the parts were more 
accessible for oiling and tightening. The Massillon Excelsior won 
this trial, and the Johnston self-rake was designated the best for cut- 
ting on uneven surfaces. Some reapers were manufactured in Minne- 
sota at this time. A notable exhibit at the state fair of 1869 was 
devoted to homemanufactured implements. Among them was the 
Valley Chief self-raking reaper and mower made by the W. W. East- 
man Company of Minneapolis, and a self-rake invented by L. H. 
Johnson of Rochester for attachment to the Weston and Curtis 
reaper. The latter attracted much attention.* 

In addition to the hand- and self-raking reapers, some “headers” 
and “droppers” were used by Minnesota farmers. The dropper de- 
livered the grain to the rear of the machine instead of to the side, as 
did the self-rake. Since it dispensed with the revolving rake, it was a 
light machine, but the grain had to be bound fast in order to get it 
out of the way before the machine made its next round. The header 


* Minnesota Farmer and Gardener (St. Paul), 1:196 (July, 1861); Farmers’ Union 
(Minneapolis), September, 1867; John Edgar to Cyrus H. McCormick, August 8, 1867. 
The letter is in the papers of the McCormick Harvesting Company, in the possession 
of the McCormick Historical Association of Chicago. Filmslide copies of letters relating 
to Minnesota from this collection have been made for the Minnesota Historical Society 
and were consulted by the writer. Edgar notes that the Manny, New Yorker, Woods, 
Johnston, and Syracuse machines had good runs, and he complains that other manu- 
facturers gave the farmers better terms than did McCormick. 

® St. Paul Weekly Pioneer, August 23, 1867. The Johnston machine took first prize 
in a trial held near Carver in 1868. About a hundred and twenty-five farmers were 
present. Farmers’ Union, August, 1868; Darwin S. Hall and Return I. Holcombe, His 
tory of the Minnesota State Agricultural Society from Its Organization in 1854 to the 
Annual Meeting of 1910, 101 (St. Paul, 1910). 
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dispensed with binding by cutting off the tops of the grain, but it 
never became very popular because climatic conditions were not 
favorable for its employment. Most grain needed drying before stack- 
ing in order to prevent spoilage. Very few headers were used in 
Minnesota in comparison with other machines.° 

The biggest advance in the reaper field in the decade of the sixties 
was the introduction of the Marsh harvester, which made “its com- 
mercial debut in 1864” with about twenty-five machines. By 1867, 
when a Marsh machine was exhibited at the state fair, 825 of the 
harvesters were on the market. This machine was a great improve- 
ment over those previously used. Two men standing on a platform 
bound the cut grain into bundles with straw. The backbreaking task 
of following a reaper and binding the grain off the ground thus was 
eliminated. Most of the cutting and bundle binding had to be done 
when dew was on the straw in the early morning or the evening, 


however, for the straw of midday usually broke when used in bind- 
: 10 


ing. 

The advantages of the Marsh harvester were enthusiastically re- 
ported in the newspapers. It was claimed that the machine saved the 
board and wages of three men, walking and stooping in the hot sun, 
half the expense of binding and the labor of one man in raking off, 
and, finally, at least one bushel of grain per acre wasted with other 
machines. These claims were not exaggerated, if farmers of the 
period are to be believed. Such a statement as the following was com- 
mon: “I have bound my half of 12 to 15 acres a day, easier than 5 of 
us did before on the ground.” *' 

The price of reapers varied, but an average figure in the middle 
1860’s was about two hundred dollars for the combined reaper and 
mower, and somewhat less for the reaper. In 1865 P. P. Quist pur- 


*Rogin, Farm Machinery, 102-106; J. Oyen, Watson Community Pioneers, 25 
(Watson, n.d.); E. W. Brooks to McCormick, October 3, 1867, McCormick Harvesting 
Company Papers. Some farmers liked the header, but it was going out of use, according 
to the Independent Farmer and Fireside Companion (St. Paul), 1:61 (March, 1879). 

® Rogin, Farm Machinery, 108; Oyen, Watson Community Pioneers, 26. 

™ Glencoe Register, April 8, 1869: Mankato Weekly Record, May 28, 1870. H. C. 
Howard of Mankato had exclusive control of the sale of the Marsh machine in south- 
western Minnesota. See G. W. Allyn, When Blue Earth County Was Young, 6 (Albert 
Lea, 1919). 
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chased a Champion self-rake reaper and mower for $225.00, payable 
in three annual installments, with interest at ten per cent. The install- 
ment method of paying for agricultural implements was general 
then, as later. Credit played a big part in the farm machinery busi- 
ness, and most agents complained that making collections was difh- 
cult and often unpleasant. As a result an attractive discount was 
offered for cash, but cash was difficult to secure. McCormick usually 
demanded cash on delivery equal to a third of the purchase price, 
with the balance plus six per cent interest due on the following De- 
cember 1. If the notes were not paid on time, they were generally 
renewed at ten per cent and were secured by a mortgage on the farm 
or the personal property of the buyer. An annual rate of sixty per 
cent was not uncommon in Minnesota."* 

Naturally many farmers cried out against exhorbitant interest 
rates and the efforts of agents to make collections. “The state of pub- 
lic opinion here about the wealth of the McCormicks and their grace 
and mercy,” wrote a McCormick agent in 1868, “are badly against 
collections at any time and are worse now. It will take years to culti- 
vate a good healthy state of feeling about paying promptly the 
McCormick notes. Some men even take it in high dugeon because I 
send them a simple notice that their notes are coming due, as I do to 
every man. | actually have to explain and almost apologize.” ** 

The late 1860's, following the Civil War, were difficult years for 
collections. The deflation after the war pushed farm prices downward 
at a time when the average Minnesota farmer was in debt for almost 
everything. Thus the implement agent had to be a sharp snatcher to 
get the farmers’ money before someone else did. A Rochester agent 
described conditions well when he said: “The low price of wheat 
and the downward tendency for the last three years has altogether 
ruined many men and creditors are pushing so hard as almost to 


* P. P. Quist, “Early Harvest Days Told by Pioneer,” in Winthrop News, July 31, 
1930; William T. Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall McCormick, 2:74 (Chicago, 1930). Andrew 
Peterson, a farmer near Shakopee, recorded in his diary on May 16, 1873: “I bought a 
Wood's reaper with the latest improvements . . . for $235.00 with the freight which 
is $25.00. The freight I am to pay at once, then $100.00 in June, 1874, and the rest 
$110.00 in June, 1875, also I am to pay 10% interest.” Peterson's diaries, which are 
written in Swedish, and an English translation are preserved by the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society. 

*® Edgar to McCormick, October 14, 1868, McCormick Harvesting Company Papers 
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make a panic. Money is coming very hard and slow... . We shall 
have to secure | it] in any way we can and in many cases be glad to get 
security on long time.” About three weeks later the same agent in- 
formed McCormick that Minnesota “is badly in debt, hopelessly in 
debt. . .. Through the high prices of grain during the war, men were 
lured on into buying and running into debt, many of them extrava- 
gantly, some of them recklessly, and perhaps nearly all of them 
foolishly.” Many farmers put one mortgage on top of another from 
1866 to 1869, going deeper and deeper into debt. As a result, the 
lawyers, sheriffs, and constables were swamped."* 

When notes given for machinery fell due, the price of grain 
generally was low, so the farmer borrowed money at from twenty- 
four to thirty per cent. “Are not two-thirds of our farmers machine 
poor?” asked one newspaper, which even suggested that farmers 
would be better off if they went back to the flail and cradle. The 
Glencoe Register advised caution, expressing the belief that many 
farmers in the vicinity were making a big mistake by buying so 
much machinery on credit. Some were purchasing machines that had 
never been tried in the region, and the practicability of such imple- 
ments was not known. “From the best calculation we are able to 
make, the surplus of the present crop will hardly pay for the ma- 
chinery that will be purchased in this county this season,” said the 
editor of the Register. And in a similar vein were the remarks of 
the farmer who wrote as follows in the Lake City Leader: “I think 
a great many of our Minnesota farmers buy things they might get 
along without and would if they had to pay cash for them. This 
credit system is ruining us... . I have known farmers to buy three 
reapers in seven years, at an expense of over six hundred dollars; 


™ Edgar to McCormick, August 8, 1867, November 25, December 17, 1869; Brooks 
to McCormick, September 30, November 5, 1868, McCormick Harvesting Company 
Papers. Several McCormick agents complained of the difficulties involved in making 
collections, blaming poor roads, snow, and grain prices, among other causes. In a letter 
of 1869 Edgar complained that “at the present juncture your agents cannot live on 
the ten per cent com[mission]. The collecting last year, and especially this, is so very, 
very hard that no man can do justice to it at 5%. The labor and expenses of collecting 
is eating up everything there is in it.” Two years earlier he had reported that the 
money market in Minnesota was nearly broken, that multitudes of farms were run 
entirely on credit, that interest rates ran as high as twenty-five to forty per cent, and 
that some of the machines sold earlier had to be reclaimed. 
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that is only one article. A reaper will last ten years if properly taken 
care of at a very little expense. . . . Anyway stop this credit system. 
Let farmers try the cash system for one year.” *° 

Undoubtedly it was true that many farmers failed to take proper 
care of their machinery and that they bought more than necessary. 
Particularly did this fact impress one observer located near Crookston, 
who recorded: “The prairie farmer should have been proud of the 
magnificence of his machine shed, for the roof was the high dome of 
the blue sky and the floor the size of his farm. The sun lighted it by 
day and the moon and stars by night. The machinery was washed 
by rains and dried by the sun; it was protected by the snow banks in 
winter, and it was always easy of access when needed. Usually the 
plow, binder, harrow, and seeder were left just where they were last 
used in the field. Most farmers were thoughtful enough to remove 
and put in the granary the canvass from the binder. Around the yard 
was a miscellaneous assortment of farm machinery, — rusted, faded 
and dilapidated, — broken parts, hayracks, old wagons, piles of ma- 
nure, half-used haystacks, logs hauled from the river for firewood, 
all landscaped in a shrubbery of ragweed, thistles, and sunflowers.” *® 

Despite newspaper complaints, agents’ dissatisfaction, and farmers’ 
protests, however, the farm machinery business grew in magnitude 
in Minnesota. In addition to improvements on reapers, new develop- 
ments were made during the 1860’s on many other typesof implements, 
notably the plow. At the state fair in September, 1860, Boston steel 
clipper plows, clipper cross plows, clipper breaking plows, and iron 
beam plows were displayed."* 

A much larger proportion of plows was manufactured in Minne- 
sota during the 1860’s than earlier. There was a plow factory at 
Cannon City as early as 1856, and Alonzo Leaming, who has been 
credited with being the earliest plow maker in the state, began in 
1851 and carried on his business in St. Anthony for several years. 
Plow manufacturing in Minnesota, however, had only faint begin- 


® Glencoe Register, June 24, July 15, 22, 1869. The item from the Leader is re- 
printed in the Minnesota Monthly (St. Paul), 1:190, 439 (June, December, 1869). 

“ W. A. Marin, “Sod Houses and Prairie Schooners,” ante, 12: 141. 

Pioneer and Democrat, October 5, 1860. 
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nings before 1860. One of the first plow factories in the state was the 
firm of Woodley and Berry of St. Anthony. As early as 1861 it re- 
ceived orders for plows from as far away as Wisconsin. Between the 
fall of 1860 and the summer of 1861, the plant made four hundred 
plows of different sizes, a large number of which were sold in St. 
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The above cut represents the easianeitaditenecinneds _ — 
AWK VALLEY STEEL CLIPPER PLOW 

MOH \ JUL LY | 
[From an advertisement in the American Agriculturist, 27: 164 (April, 1868).] 


Paul. An early farm journal congratulated this “pioneer plow fac- 
tory of Minnesota” on its success, and expressed the hope that “the 
day will come when the St. Anthony plows will be sold in Moline 
and Rock Island.” ** 

In 1860 the firm of Wells and Smith established a plow factory 
at Belle Plaine. This plant advertised that it made the only plow that 
“cleaned satisfactorily in the sticky timber soil of Scott and Sibley 
Counties, being the same that gave universal satisfaction to our 
customers last year,” and that it had the “largest and best equipped 
Foundry and Machine Shop” in Minnesota. Originally the Belle 
Plaine plant manufactured and repaired steam engines and mill 
gearing, but when these activities proved unprofitable, its owners 
decided to turn to plows. Specimens of various plows in use in Min- 
nesota—the Moline, Galena, Grand Detour, and St. Anthony — 


*8 Farmer and Gardener, 1:123, 203, 2:59 (February, July, 1861, February, 1862). 
One account tells of a huge load of plows from Woodley and Berry on the road to 
St. Paul. 
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were collected, and farmers were asked about their qualities. Then 
an experienced plow maker was secured from the East and a plow 
different from any other in use was designed. The new plow proved 
to be popular in the vicinity, but it could not be made cheaply 
enough to compete in the wholesale trade with those manufactured 
in Illinois. As a result the Belle Plaine manufacturers went to Moline 
and elsewhere and examined the machinery with a view to adopting 
the best. In the winter of 1860-61 they added eight new machines to 
their former equipment and made plans to introduce their plows in 
the Minnesota Valley."® 

Another factory established in 1860 was the Monitor Plow Works 
of Minneapolis. St. Paul lagged behind some other towns in estab- 
lishing implement factories, but during the winter of 1861-62 the 
firm of Davison and Connelly started a plow factory there. Leaming, 
whose St. Paul Clipper plow took second premium at the state fair 
in 1861, was placed at the head of the plant; and he expected to have 
four hundred plows ready for the spring trade in 1862. They were 
of all sizes, from a breaker that would take off six-inch roots down 
to a little corn plow.”° 

As agriculture expanded in the state, more and more machine 
factories were established. For example, the Noble plow was manu- 
factured by Harrison and Company of St. Anthony, the Gopher 
State by C. L. Snyder of Faribault, the Monitor by Ferguson and 
Clark of Minneapolis, the North Star of Winona by B. W. Sutherlin 
at Winona, and Nelson and Gunderson’s was made in Rochester. Of 
438 plows sold in 1867 in Mankato, 78 were manufactured in that 
city; while of 510 sold there in the following year, 245 were produced 
locally either by Mohr and Danber or by Hatch and Roberts. The 
largest plow factory west of the Great Lakes was owned by Lara- 
way, Perrine and Company of Minneapolis and was housed in a 
building which measured 157 by 44 feet. In 1869 this plant turned 
out five thousand plows, with a daily production of twenty-five. Its 
plows were an improvement on the C. K. Perrine brand, a model 

* Farmer and Gardener, 1:175, 191 (June, 1861). 


2° Marion D. Shutter, History of Minneapolis, 1: 381 (Chicago, 1923); Farmer and 
Gardener, 2:59 (February, 1862). 
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which had been extremely popular west of the Big Woods. A new 
process of hardening the metal made possible plows that would 
scour, and the moldboard was shaped in such a way that the furrow 
could be turned over with greater ease than previously.”" 

The year 1864 marked the first introduction on a small commer- 
cial scale of buggy plows, as they were called, and two years later 
they were displayed at the state fair. The exhibit caused Oliver H. 
Kelley of Granger fame to remark: “Won't it be fun to be a farmer, 
when we can ride while doing all our farm work? Now we can ride 
while plowing, drilling in seed, reaping and mowing, ride while 
raking our hay, and if fortune favors us, we can ride to prosperity.” 
Few Minnesota farmers, however, had horse-drawn plows before 
1870. Gang plows for four horses and two plows were tried out at 
the same fair, but they did no better than a single plow with two 
horses. A plow made for general use by William B. Young and 
Company of Chicago was the only one on the grounds that did not 
clog.** The introduction of the riding plow and the invention by 
James Oliver of a method of hardening cast iron that improved its 
wearing and scouring qualities constitute the two major improve- 
ments in plow manufacturing of the 1860's. 

In general, it would appear, the average pioneer Minnesota farmer 
did a poor job of plowing, and his work was constantly criticized in 
the farm papers. “Here in the west, especially,” said the Farmer and 
Gardener, “there is almost a universal practice of turning over about 
four or five inches of the surface, and continuing this same process 
from year to year.” The paper suggested a motto, “Plow deep while 
sluggards sleep.” It advised plowing fewer acres per day, and “run- 
ning the plow deeper.” Farmers were told that it would pay to get a 
subsoil plow and put on three horses, for deep plowing, which “‘is, 


** Farmers’ Union, August, 1867, March, 1869; Hall and Holcombe, State Agricul- 
tural Society, 100; Pioneer, December 20, 1867, August 21, 1868; Glencoe Register, 
June 24, 1869. 

= Rogin, Farm Machinery, 35-37; Pioneer, October 12, 1866. According to the 
Rochester Post of August 19, 1871, the chief defects of the common two-horse plow 
were the lack of proper temper and polish; as a result they wore out quickly and 
would not scour. Some startling developments in plowing were suggested. J. W. 
McClung of St. Paul, for example, described a plan to build a “rotary steam plow, 
driven by cogs.”” See the Farmer and Gardener, 1:193 (July, 1861). 
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in short, a system of trenching on a small scale,” and would put the 
ground in good condition to “withstand a drouth.” ** Nevertheless, 
plowing methods remained poor, for their improvement was retarded 
by lack of machinery, ignorance, and the presence of fertile soil that 
required little working. 

New developments in threshing appeared during the 1860's, al- 
though many farmers continued to use the primitive flail or to tramp 
out the grain with horses or oxen. Horsepower was generally used 
for threshing machines, though steam power was introduced before 
1870. The horses and the thresher generally required a dozen men 
and boys to handle the various operations; three or four men usually 
accompanied the outfit and the rest were gathered in the neighbor- 
hood. But the threshing itself did not seem to be the biggest task. 
Serious difficulties in moving their outfits were encountered by “Old 
Man” Boomhower, who operated an eight-horsepower thresher, and 
J. J. Mihin, who had a twelve-horsepower machine, near Lake Wilson 
in 1866. There was constant danger of br-akdowns, and when they 
occurred it was often necessary to drive tu the nearest blacksmith 
shop for repairs. The possibility of injury to one of the operators was 
a source of worry. Although a state law ordered owners of threshers 
to box the tumbling rod on the machine, it probably was not en- 
forced on two occasions out of ten. Hence men were frequently 
injured, sometimes fatally. A writer for the Farmer and Gardener 
felt that “of all the work that has to be done on the farm, there is 
hardly anything that is so unpleasant as threshing with machines 
that are tended by a large number of horses.” ** 

The amount of grain which a horsepower machine could thresh 
in a day varied, of course, with its size. Boomhower’s eight-horsepower 
machine turned out about three hundred bushels of wheat in a day, 


* Farmer and Gardener, 1:170 (June, 1861). 

** Farmer and Gardener, 1:208 (July, 1861); H. V. Arnold, Old Times on Port- 
land Prairie, Houston County, 52 (Larimore, North Dakota, 1911); “Threshing in 
the Early Days of Murray County,” in Lake Wilson Pilot, August 22, 1935; Oyen, 
Watson Community Pioneers, 27. Threshing with flails, horses, and oxen in Rock 
County in 1869 is described in A. P. Rose, History of the Counties of Rock and Pipe 
stone, §3 (Luverne, 1911). Flails were used near Glencoe as late as 1866, when there 
was only one old-fashioned and weatherbeaten machine in the vicinity, according to the 
Glencoe Enterprise of April 14, 1904. An accident near Eyota in which a man was 
caught by a tumbling rod is recorded in the Rochester Post, December 11, 1869. 
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while the Mihin twelve-horsepower unit threshed five hundred. A 
report in 1861 stated that a man near Faribault threshed 217 bushels 
of oats in an hour and fifteen minutes. “It was probably a large ma- 
chine,” said a farm paper, “and exceedingly well handled. If any... 
beat this, we should be glad to hear from them and receive their 
figures.” In 1868, L. Martindale of Redstone, using a Tornado 
thresher with a thirty-inch cylinder, threshed 247 bushels of wheat 
in two hours and seven minutes. The grain was usually taken out of 
the separators in half-bushel measures, a method that required much 
extra stooping and hard work and that resulted in a great deal of 
waste. Horsepower units generally charged about five cents a bushel 
for threshing wheat and ten cents for flax.”* 

The Pitts thresher, which was popular in Minnesota in the 1850's, 
continued to be extensively used there in the next decade, but other 
makes were well liked also. The Massillon machines, which were 
manufactured by C. M. Russell and Company of Massillon, Ohio, 
were popular with many southern Minnesota farmers as early as 
1861, although few if any of them were then in use near St. Paul. 
Ruble Brothers of McGregor’s Landing sold the Massillon, as did 
S. P. and P. F. Hodges of St. Paul. Particularly popular was the 
Sweepstakes threshing machine of C. Aultman and Company of 
Canton, Ohio, which was exhibited at the state fairs of 1860 and 
subsequent years. According to Bigflow, Murdock and Company of 
St. Paul, who sold the machine, it was “the accredited head of the 
threshing machine family,” for “it threshes clean from the heads, 
separates perfectly from the straw, cleans fit for market without 
waste, saves all the grain, does its work with the utmost speed, safety 
and economy. . . . Our ‘Patent Cleaning Apparatus’ enables the 
operator to control the direction of the blast, and position of the 
sieves, and clean either heavy or light grain, without waste, as fast 
as it can be threshed — the chaff and dirt being separated from the 
grain before it strikes the steve at all.” Some of these claims doubtless 


* Lake Wilson Pilot, August 22, 1935; Farmer and Gardener, 1:296 (October, 
1861); Pioneer, September 4, 1868; Oyen, Watson Community Pioneers, 28; Peterson 
Diary, September 10, 1866. Peterson paid seven cents a bushel to have his wheat and 
rye threshed, six cents for his barley, and five cents for his oats. 
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were true, as the Sweepstakes won a prize at the state fair of 1866. 
Among the threshers exhibited at the fair of 1868 were the Invincible 
Vibrator, made by Roberts and Throp at Three Rivers, Michigan, 
the Tornado, and the Case thresher. The latter with a Woodbury 
power unit sold for a total of $639.00. Also shown was “Taylor’s 
Alarm Register,” which would “keep a correct tally of grain meas- 
ured” when attached to a thresher and so dispense with hand 
measures.”" 

The steam thresher made its appearance in Minnesota not later 
than 1867. In that year Sylvanus Jenkins raised wheat on more than 
four hundred of the 1,036 acres in his Dakota County farm. This was 
the largest farm in one tract in the state, and naturally many ma- 
chines were to be found on it. Among them the outstanding feature 
was a steam-powered threshing machine. An appeal to farmers to 
make general use of steam threshing machines was published by a 
rural journal in 1869. There were then in the state a number of port- 
able steam engines that were being used to run ordinary threshing 
machines. Most of these engines were from the works of N. Wood 
and Company of Madison County, New York; they sold in St. Paul 
for about twelve hundred dollars. They were eight-horsepower en- 
gines which required about half a cord of wood a day to operate. 
Farmers were urged to get together before the next harvest and pur- 
chase steam threshers, for they would thresh nine hundred to one 
thousand bushels a day while the horses were free to do the plow- 


ing.” 

Many Minnesota farmers who used improved plows, cut their 
grain with a Marsh harvester, and had it threshed with a mechanical 
thresher nevertheless continued to sow their seed by the primitive 
broadcast method. As late as 1867 one of the state’s leading news- 


papers reported that broadcast sowing prevailed, and that the broad- 


* Farmer and Gardener, 1:183, 206, 221 (June, July, 1861); Pioneer and Demo- 
crat, October 5, 1860; Pioneer, July 20, October 12, 1866, December 20, 1867, August 
21, 1868; Farmers’ Union, November, 1868. Among important centers of the imple- 
ment trade were Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, Winnebago, and Blue Earth. 

* Rogin, Farm Machinery, 175; Farmers’ Union, November, 1867; Minnesota 
Monthly, 1:357 (October, 1869). The excitement resulting from the use of a steam 
thresher at Hesper, Iowa, is described in the Preston Republican for September 8, 1869. 
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casting machine was not much better than broadcasting by hand. A 
farmer, who signed his communication “De Novo,” recommended 
the drill and described his own experience as follows: “I well knew 
that this subject of drilling grain is pretty generally tabooed among 
farmers, but I also know that many who argue the loudest against 





A Dritt In OperaTIon 
| From an advertisement in the American Agriculturist, 26:305 (August, 1867).] 


the drill know the least about it. I have used the drill for four sea- 
sons. If the season proves dry the advantage in the yield is most de- 
cided .. . yet I expect to see the broadcast system prevail for years to 
come.” Although there were advantages in planting corn with drills, 
farmers continued to plant it with hoes. Drilling corn was faster than 
the old way, and a field needed to be marked only one way. One 
enthusiastic writer expressed the hope that “our readers will this 
season try this new way of raising corn. If corn will yield as well in 
drills as in hills, and we are inclined to think it will, this system will 
certainly bring about a revolution in corn culture.” ** 

Not until the late 1860’s and the early 1870's, however, was there 
a rapid transition from broadcasting to drilling in the Mississippi 
Valley winter wheat region. For spring wheat, the main crop of Min- 


* Pioneer, May 24, 1867; Farmer and Gardener, 2:97 (April, 1862); George Gil- 
bertson, “Pioneer Days in Vernon Township,” in Hayfield Herald, July 19, 1934. The 
latter writer recalls that corn fields were marked with wooden markers and that 
three or four kernels of corn were dropped at the points where they crossed. An in- 
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nesota, drilling was used even less than for winter wheat. Small 
patches of land, stumpy ground, and land with corn stalks on it were 
better suited to hand planting than to drilling. In addition many 
impecunious pioneers were slow to buy drills.” 

Various types of drills nevertheless were offered for sale in Minne- 
sota. At the state fair of 1860 Pennock’s wheat drill, patented in 1841, 
was exhibited by D. C. Jones of St. Paul, who, a little more than a 
year later, was advertising strongly the Buckeye grain drill and ad- 
vising every farmer with fifty acres of wheat to buy one. By 1866 the 
McSherry grain and seed drill was well known, and in that year it 
won the prize for drills at the state fair. Lowth and Howe's seeder, 
manufactured in Owatonna, won first place among the broadcast 
machines at the same fair. Another device used by some Minnesota 
farmers was Cahoon’s hand rotation seed sower. This implement was 
simply a box which held seed and was carried by a planter who 
broadcast the seed by turning an attached crank instead of by throw- 
ing it out by hand. Such a machine was exhibited in the state as early 
as 1860. In 1868 it was reported that a hundred and fifteen seeders sold 
at Mankato for nine-two hundred dollars—an average price of 
eighty dollars. Many of them, however, were undoubtedly hand 
seeders and broadcasters, which must have sold for smaller sums.*° 

Other implements in use as early as 1860 were harrows, straw 
cutters, horse hay rakes, wheat field gleaners, potato diggers, iron 
corn shellers, corn brushers, horse hoes, and fanning mills. By the 
middle sixties Hunter’s patent well was attracting considerable at- 
tention, because of its simplicity and low cost. At the state fair of 
1866 a man sank a Hunter tube ten feet and pumped water, all within 
fifteen minutes. The tube cost a dollar and a half a foot and the 
pump attached to its top was priced at five dollars. On display at the 
same fair was a horse-drawn hay fork which would unload a ton of 


dividual followed the planter with a hoe and covered the seed. Hand planters and 
drills were later developments. 

” Rogin, Farm Machinery, 196. 

*” Pioneer and Democrat, October 5, 1860, March 28, 1862; Pioneer, October 12, 
1866, August 21, 1868; Minnesota Monthly, 1:31 (January, 1869). Gilbertson, in the 
Hayfield Herald, July 19, 1934, recalls that his father used a McSherry drill with ten 
holes, and that it was necessary to drive steadily in order to drill in eight to ten acres 
a day. 
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hay trom a wagon to a stack or mow in ten minutes, Revolving 
horse hay rakes were exhibited as well, but they were out of date as 
compared with sulky rakes. Exhibited also were many handsome 
buggies, wagons, and cutters from the Winona Carriage Works, the 


largest establishment of its kind in the state.’ In spite of mechaniza 
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Patent Steel Tooth Self Delivering Horse Hay Rake. 


| From an advertisement in the American Agriculturist, 19: 222 (July, 1860).] 


tion, the lowly pitchfork continued to hold the respect of the pioneer. 
In the summer of 1869, O. E. Slotte walked to New Ulm and “bought 
himself a pitchfork and walked right back home to his dugout 
again, and this fork he displayed with a great deal of pride pretty 
nearly as long as he lived.” 

Some idea of the extent of agricultural mechanization in the 
iN6o's can be obtained by comparing the census figures, incomplete 
as they undoubtedly are, of 1570 with those of 1860. Since the federal 
government did not collect statistics for 1865, it is impossible to 


measure the effects of the Civil War, though that conflict undoubtedly 


" Pioneer and Democrat, October 5, 1860; Proncer, October 12, 1866. The Pronees 
of August 21, 1868, reports that 174 revolving and sulky rakes were sold at Mankato 
in 1868 for a total of $3,723.00, an average price of $22.00. Some of them wer 
manufactured in Mankato 

" Oven, Watson Community Pioneers, 2 
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stimulated the use of machinery. During the decade the number of 
farms in Minnesota rose from 17,999 to 46,500, a gain of about 258 
per cent, and their average size decreased from 150.7 to 139.4 acres. 
Unimproved land in farms increased 93.1 per cent, but improved 
land increased more than three times as fast, or 317.2 per cent. Thus, 
there was more improved land in farms for every hundred of the 
rural population in 1870 than there had been in 1860. There was a 
more complete use of land, the average improved acreage per farm 
being 49.9 per cent in 1870. The value of farms, land, and buildings 
increased by 255.7 per cent, reaching a total of $97,847,442.00; and the 
value of livestock grew to $20,118,841.00, or 452.3 per cent. Along 
with these gains the value of implements and machinery advanced 
from $1,018,183.00 in 1860 to $6,721,120.00 in 1870, an increase of 
560.1 per cent, which was greater than that for any other property 
classification on the farm. The average value of agricultural imple- 
ments per farm at the end of the 1860’s was slightly over $144.50, as 
compared with $56.00 in 1859. The census, however, suggested re- 
ducing currency values of 1870 by twenty per cent in order to arrive 
at gold values. Even when this suggestion is followed, the average 
value of machinery per farm in 1870 is twice that of a decade earlier, 
a fact which emphasizes the growing mechanization of the 1860's. 
Accompanying this mechanization was a marked change in the type 
of animal power used on the farm. In 1860 there were ten thousand 
more oxen than horses in Minnesota, but by 1870 horses outnumbered 
oxen by fifty thousand.** The newer machinery operated more effi- 
ciently with horses than with oxen. 

No decade since has witnessed so great a relative growth in the 
value of machinery as did the 1860's. Today it is not uncommon to 
see machinery valued at from three to four thousand dollars on a 
Minnesota farm; nevertheless it is doubtful that the impact of mech- 
anization on agricultural and agrarian life was greater in the 1930's 
than in the 1860's. 


* Edward V. Robinson, Early Economic Conditions and the Development of Agri- 
culture in Minnesota, 62, 73, 75, 103, 104 (University of Minnesota, Studies in the 
Social Sciences, no. 3 — Minneapolis, 1915); United States Census, 1870, Agriculture. 
82, 86, 87. 
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Minnesota’s Attitude toward the 
Southern Case for Secession 
F. Paul Prucha 


Tue secession of the Southern states and the outbreak of the Civil 
War were based upon definite grievances which the South and its 
leaders felt they had suffered in the Union. Editorial writers in 
Southern newspapers in the months prior to the outbreak of actual 
hostilities stated these grievances — this case of the South —and dis- 
cussed with fervor the evils with which they considered themselves 
beset.’ The one general argument advanced by the South was the 
claim that it no longer was guaranteed the rights given to the states 
when they entered the Union under the Constitution. The South 
did not wish to withdraw its allegiance to the Constitution; it as- 
serted strong support for the Constitution as it was drawn up in 
1787, but maintained that it had been perverted from the original 
intent of the founders and was no longer the same. 

Its rights, the South claimed, were violated in the matter of the 
common territories because, contrary to the principles of equality 
laid down in the Constitution, the slave states were not accorded an 
equal right with the free states in such territories and because slave- 
holders were discriminated against. The South saw a violation of its 
constitutional rights, too, in the repossession of fugitive slaves. Al- 
though the Constitution provided for the return of fugitive slaves to 
their original owners, and a Fugitive Slave Law had been passed by 
Congress, the South insisted that the law was not enforced and it 
demanded a guarantee of its constitutional right to regain its lost 
property. The so-called “personal liberty laws” passed by some North- 
ern states served to hamper the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The Southern states vigorously objected to them as flagrant 
violations of their guarantees. 


* For selected Southern editorials see Dwight L. Dumond, ed., Southern Editorials 
on Secession (New York, 1931). 
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The South feared violation of constitutional rights by an outright 
attack on slavery, an institution which many Southerners had come 
to look upon as an absolute good. They required a guarantee of their 
property in slaves, for they feared that Northern hostility toward 
slavery might cause its eventual destruction. Finally, in an economic 
sense the South asserted that it no longer possessed equality in the 
Union. The North, it maintained, had built up its economy by means 
of taxes and duties at the expense of the South. 

The basic case of the South for secession rested upon the loss of 
constitutional equality and privilege. The formation of the Repub- 
lican party and its victory in 1860, however, caused the South to have 
serious fears for its interests and aggravated its misgivings. The 
election of Lincoln was looked upon by many in the South as the 
beginning of a destructive attack upon its interests, since the govern- 
ment was in the hands of a sectional majority. 

How did the Minnesota press meet these Southern arguments? 
To what extent did Minnesota editors agree with the case of the 
South? 

Minnesota in 1860 was still a frontier state, although a rapidly 
growing one. Its population totaled 172,022, an increase of 3,127 per 
cent within a decade.’ It could point to only one city with a popula- 
tion of over ten thousand — St. Paul — though four others had passed 
the twenty-five hundred mark. The settlements were grouped along 
the rivers, the Mississippi and the Minnesota; a third of the people 
were of foreign birth. 

Despite the fact that Minnesota had attained statehood only two 
years earlier, by 1860 political parties had become well defined there. 
At first the state was controlled by the Democrats, but in the election 
of 1859 the Republicans won an “overwhelming victory,” attributed 
by one historian largely to the eloquence of Ignatius Donnelly, the 
lieutenant governor under Alexander Ramsey. Another writer con- 
cludes that “During the years 1859 and 1860 Republicanism gained 
the ascendency in Minnesota, and the state assumed a national point 


? Minnesota: Its Progress and Capabilities, 99 (Commissioner of Statistics, Second 
Annual Report, 1860-61 — St. Paul, 1862). 
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of view in political matters. . . . Action of the parties abroad on the 
issues of homestead, slavery, and nativism differentiated the various 
party groups in the state.” The Democrats were strong supporters of 
Douglas, although a small group under the leadership of Senator 
Henry M. Rice stood firm for the administration and Breckenridge. 
In the Minnesota election of 1860 Lincoln received 22,069 votes to 
the 11,920 for Douglas, 748 for Breckenridge, and about 50 for Bell. 
The new legislature showed a like predominance of Republicans.’ 

Newspapers developed early in Minnesota. During the territorial 
period, from 1849 to 1858, about ninety were established.* The Minne- 
sota Pioneer of St. Paul, which became the Pioneer and Democrat 
during the Civil War period, was the earliest and the leading paper. 
Soon after it was founded in 1849, it began to give support to the 
Democratic party. The rural communities, however, could not boast 
of daily papers; they had to depend on weeklies, which appeared in 
large numbers. When the Civil War began, 125 weekly newspapers 
had been founded in Minnesota. They existed in a pioneer culture 
which had few means of gathering news, even though the telegraph 
came into St. Paul in the summer of 1860. Aside from civic news, 
editorial comment occupied more space than any other category of 
news, an estimated one-fourth in 1860.° Like the great eastern daily 
newspapers of the same period, the small Minnesota weekly was 
characterized by personal journalism, with the editor considering it 
his duty to direct the thinking of his readers, especially in political 
matters. 

Since communications from the outside world were relatively in- 
frequent, political and governmental news and comments thereon 
appear to have been of primary interest to the editor and probably 
also to his readers. Because this was so, local newspaper editorials are 
a significant source of political opinion concerning the national prob- 
lems of the day. But of the scores of newspapers, daily and weekly, 


* William W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota, 2:61 (St. Paul, 1924); Ruby G. 
Karstad, “Political Party Alignments in Minnesota, 1854-1860,” 165, 255. The latter 
is an unpublished thesis prepared in 1934; the Minnesota Historical Society has a copy. 

* Herman Roe, “The Frontier Press of Minnesota,” ante, 14: 397. 

* Irene B. Taeuber, “Weekly Newspapers in Pioneer Minnesota,” ante, 14:411. 
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published in Minnesota during the Civil War, only a few seem to 
have been directed by men who took definite editorial stands on the 
grievances presented by the Southern editors. The opinions of some 
of the Minnesota journalists, selected from available files of the 
state’s Civil War newspapers, are quoted in the pages that follow.® 

Minnesota opinion about the pre-Civil War grievances of the 
South, as reflected in the press, was divided. Many Minnesota editors 
condemned slavery as a wrong, but few suggested that slavery should 
be abolished in the states where it existed. Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike were innocent of any designs upon this institution in the 
slave states, for they realized and admitted that it was protected by 
the Constitution. Northern abolitionists were condemned as heartily 
by Minnesota editors as those in the South. Judging from the lack of 
comment on the tariff in available Minnesota editorials, this issue 
did not become an important point in the state’s discussion of the 
Southern secession movement. If a reference in the Hastings Demo- 
crat is typical, Minnesota sympathized with the South on this ques- 
tion, for it affected the state in much the same manner as it did the 
section. “The new Tariff bill passed at the last session of Congress,” 
commented the editor of this journal in the issue of March 30, 1861, 
“is a monster of iniquity and injustice to the people of our whole 
country, but more especially to the West.” 

Although slave ownership and the tariff did not arouse much 
discussion in Minnesota, a marked disparity of opinion developed 
over the two remaining grievances of the slave states—slavery re- 
striction in the territories and the nonenforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. The Southern case was treated with sympathetic under- 
standing in the state’s Democratic newspapers, and even the Repub- 
lican journals were willing on certain points to admit that the 
South deserved some concessions and that its complaints were not 
without justification. Some Democratic editorials echoed the states’ 
rights doctrine of Jefferson, Taylor, Douglas, and the Cincinnati 
platform. The Hastings Democrat, for example, maintained that 


®*The many newspapers consulted in the preparation of this article, as well as 
those cited, are in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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“The rights of the States themselves, although being recognized as 
sovereign under the Constitution, are no longer to be respected. The 
whole fabric upon which rests the cherished work of the hands of 
our forefathers, is by the dominance of Republicanism, to be over- 
thrown. Nay, the very Constitution itself is to be swept away by the 
sacreligious hands of this black party.” * 

The question of equal rights in the territories —the most widely 
discussed of the points in the Southern case both in the North and 
in the South — found in Minnesota understanding of the arguments 
of the South and agreement that its cry of mistreatment was justified. 
“We believe,” wrote the Hastings editor, “that, as the territories are 
the common property of the whole people of both sections of the 
Union, the people of the South have a perfect right to take their 
slaves into any of the territories to be held at their owners risk.” He 
considered that as a result of the Republican victory, the “joint occu- 
pancy of the Territories, the common property of all sections of the 
Union, was denied by withdrawing the protection under the Con- 
stitution. . . . The South becoming justly alarmed for their consti- 
tutional rights and the safety of their property, resolved to seek in a 
new confederacy what was openly denied them in the old.” * 

A sympathetic feeling was revealed in the discussion of the com- 
promise measures presented to Congress during the interim between 
secession and actual war. Support of these proposals, most of which 
were concerned chiefly with the territorial controversy and the at- 
tempt to satisfy Southern demands for a place in the territories, 
shows a willingness on the part of certain Minnesota editors to con- 
cede to the South some of its requests. The Pioneer and Democrat, 
for instance, favored the adoption of the “plan of adjustment em- 
braced in the Crittenden resolution, or that submitted by Hon. H. 
M. Rice; a modification of either, or combination of the principles 
of both, such as will secure equal justice to every section of our 
prosperous Union, reconcile conflicting passions and forever put to 
rest sectional strife hitherto so fruitful in discord and anarchy.” The 


" Hastings Democrat, October 27, 1860. 
* Hastings Democrat, May 5, 1860, March 30, 1861. 
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first proposed a constitutional amendment re-establishing the Mis- 
souri Compromise line, with slavery protected south and prohibited 
north of it. Rice’s plan called for the creation of two states out of the 
territories in order to end the territorial dispute. The Republican S¢. 
Paul Daily Press, on the other hand, offered a general statement of 
conciliation and supported a compromise like that suggested by 
Rice to settle the territorial question, but it was very much against 
the “slave code” of John J. Crittenden for the Southern territories.* 

On the question of fugitive slaves, too, the Minnesota papers 
recognized Southern feeling. The Pioneer and Democrat stated that 
the Fugitive Slave Law was “in strict accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, and had been so decided, over and over again, by the highest 
tribunals in the land.” The personal liberty laws, so much opposed 
by the South, received like treatment in this Northern paper, which 
considered them unconstitutional. “The so-called personal liberty 
laws are intended for one purpose,” wrote the editor, “and that is 
to nullify the provision of the Constitution requiring the surrender 
of fugitive slaves.” The Hastings Democrat also supported the con- 
stitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law, basing its attitude upon the 
Constitution and the passage of the law by a majority of the people. 
And the Republican St. Paul Press took its stand thus: “We believe 
with Mr. Lincoln, that however repulsive to our feelings may be the 
execution of the terms of the compact between the Free and Slave 
States under the Constitution, still, by virtue of that instrument, the 
Slave States are ‘entitled to a fugitive slave law,’ which should, how- 
ever, be relieved of the odious features of the present law ‘without 
lessening its efficiency.’” *° 

Most comments on these two grievances of the South, however, 
were not in agreement with the Southern attitude. The Republican 
papers generally opposed the South, and the Democratic papers, too, 
found objections to some of the complaints made by the South. Con- 
cerning the contentions of Southern editors that their constitutional 


* Pioneer and Democrat (St. Paul), January 29, 1861; St. Paul Daily Press, Janu- 
ary 23, 30, 1861. 

*° Pioneer and Democrat, December 17, 1860; Hastings Democrat, August 11, 1860; 
St. Paul Press, January 5, 1861. 
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rights were being violated, Minnesota editors by and large either 
declared that the Constitution was on the side of Northern action 
or ridiculed the South’s cry of injustice. 

In spite of the Southern claim that slaves were property and 
should be protected like any other property under the Constitution, 
Minnesota editorials frequently attacked slavery as a wrong. It was, 
however, the extension of slavery into the territories that was at- 
tacked most strongly by the North. The Wright County Republican 
of Monticello, for example, stated this feeling unequivocally: “Stav- 
ERY ExTEeNnsion is what we war against and ever shall. Slavery can 
extend no farther — not the smallest part of an inch!” The majority 
of Minnesota newspapers did not agree with the Southern view that 
slavery was property, that as such it was protected, and that it had 
as much right in the territories as any other kind of property. In the 
first place, as the New Era of Sauk Rapids pointed out, “the Consti- 
tution does not recognize the right of property in the slave — as other 
property. .. . No other property votes! —the Constitution does not 
under the penalty of death prohibit the importation of other property. 
If other property escapes into another State, the Constitution does 
not authorize the calling out of the power of the United States to 
return such property to its owner.— Now is this not distinction 
enough? And this distinction is made by the Constitution.” ™ 

The Minnesota Republicans argued that slavery was a creature of 
local law and could exist only where guaranteed by a state constitu- 
tion; hence Southerners could not take their local law with them into 
the territories. The exclusion of slavery by definite legislation was 
not violating the constitutional equality of the South, but was in 
accordance with the constitution. As one editor wrote, a “majority 
of the joint owners of the common territory of the Union are of 
right and in strict accordance with the established principles and 
usages of the General Government from its foundation to the passage 
of the Kansas Nebraska swindle of 1854, vested with the full power 
to determine what institutions shall be established and protected 


™ New Era (Sauk Rapids), June 28, 1860; Wright County Republican, January 5, 
1861. 
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therein so long as such territory shall remain a territorial dependence 
upon the General Government and until it is admitted into the 
Union as a sovereign State.” ** 

Although the people of Minnesota did not wish to destroy slavery 
in the states, many of them agreed with the Daily Minnesotian, which 
published the following appeal to the South: “For the sake of Hu- 
manity, and for the sake of our Country, which we love, we feel it 
our duty to oppose you by all constitutional means, when you seek 
to extend it [slavery] over territory now free.” The same paper, in 
a later issue, sets forth its stand. “Our position,” runs the editorial, 
“is, that Slavery shall not have an inch of Territory more than the 
Constitution now gives it, which is just nothing at all. We are op- 
posed to a wanton violation of the spirit of that instrument, by now 
incorporating a clause that recognizes and justifies property in 
man.” ** 

Again the attitude toward the territorial compromises gives in- 
sight into Minnesota’s opinion. The editors who opposed these con- 
ciliatory measures also declared that the South had no grievances of 
which to complain and that its rights were safely secured by the 
Constitution. “No more concession to slaveholders,” was the cry of 
the Faribault Central Republican, which had no kind words for com- 
promise proposals. The St. Paul Press attacked especially the Crit- 
tenden plan because it would establish slavery in the Southern 
territories. On one occasion the editor called attention to the fact that 
“Now, Mr. Crittenden asks that slavery shall be recognized and 
protected south of that line [defined in the Missouri Compromise | 
by a special slave code incorporated in the Constitution. To ask the 
North to agree to that . . . is as purely revolutionary, as indefensible, 
as absurd, and only less bold and honest in its treason, than the 
pronunciamento of South Carolina.” ** 

The other grievance of the South, the failure of enforcement of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, met with little sympathy in Republican 


Faribault Central Republican, December 26, 1860. 

8 Daily Minnesotian, December 15, 29, 1860. 

* Faribault Central Republican, December 12, 1860; St. Paul Press, January 23, 
1861. 
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circles. “We believe the law unconstitutional, and its passage by Con- 
gress an act of usurpation for which there is no warrant in the 
Constitution,” declared the editor of the Faribault Central Republican 
on December 26, 1860. “It made bloodhounds and slave-hunters of 
every man in the common wealth at the bidding of a federal office- 
holder,” he continued, “and denied to the man whose liberty was to 
be taken from him more than half the rights and privileges accorded 
the horse thief, burglar or any other criminal.” The personal liberty 
acts were looked upon as a necessity by the Minnesotian. It asserted 
that the Southerners “pretend to have great cause for provocation in 
the enactment by some of the States of the ‘Personal Liberty Bills,’ 
and yet not one, poor, panting negro has ever escaped from their 
clutches in consequence of any of them. They know as well as we 
do, that these legislative provisions were passed by the several States 
for the protection of their own free citizens, or inhabitants — to pre- 
vent FREE-MEN and women from being stolen, kidnapped, and sold 
into Slavery. Under the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law any free 
negro in any of the Northern States could be captured ‘with or with- 
out process,’ taken before some U. S. Commissioner, and upon proof 
manufactured at the South, with no opportunity or means to show 
its falsity, be summarily condemned to a life of servitude. It was to 
avoid flagrant outrages upon personal liberty such as these, that gave 
rise to the passage of the so-called ‘Personal Liberty Bills;’ and, be- 
fore any of the States of the North repeal them they will ask and 
must obtain a ‘guarantee’ from you of the South that no more of our 
freemen shall be kidnapped, and sold into an infernal bondage.” *° 
To the South the election of Lincoln was a signal for disunion 
because it felt that under a Republican regime all the forces of gov- 
ernment would be turned against its interests. Many in Minnesota 
did not share this opinion. “We have carefully read the Chicago 
platform,” said the New Era, “we find in it no insult to the South — 
we find it advocated the faithful maintenance of States Rights — we 
find it promises security to the domestic institutions of each separate 
sovereignty of the Confederacy.” The Minnesotian adds, “We know 


* Minnesotian, December 15, 1860. 
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the principles of the Republican Party are right, and that its platform 
is in accordance not only with the letter of the Constitution, but with 
the spirit that pervades it, and of the times in which it was framed 
and adopted.” ** 

Even the Hastings Democrat declared that “The idea that a union 
of the North and the South is incompatible with the presence or 
existence of a Republican President, is all fallacy.” The paper con- 
tinued with an explanation that “The great mass of the Northern 
mind is opposed to any violation of the rights of the South. The 
political conflicts of the past have fully demonstrated this fact to be 
a truism, for the truest friends and warmest advocates of her con- 
stitutional rights have invariably been Northern men. Her whole 
excitement, then, over the probabilities of Lincoln’s election is all a 
‘bug bear,’ a wild phantasy of the imagination — but in reality with- 
out existence.” ** 

The Minnesota papers met the charge of sectionalism under the 
Republicans in another way —by pointing out the constitutionality 
of Lincoln’s election and the right of the majority to rule. “The peo- 
ple of this country have chosen a President in a constitutional way,” 
reasoned one editor. “It was Democratic to do so. It is just what the 
South has been doing every four years for more than three quarters 
of a century. No body has been wronged by it. The rights of no 
citizen of this country have been outraged in the slightest degree.” ** 

Some editors voiced a suspicion which apparently existed in the 
minds of many Minnesotans—that the grievance stated and the 
demands made by the South were nothing but an attempt to find an 
excuse for secession. The editor of the Pioneer and Democrat wrote: 
“Their demands are briefly, a slave code for the Territories, and a 
recognition of slaves as property by the free States. We cannot be- 
lieve that such demands are made in good faith. They seem to have 
been devised purposely to receive a rejection which might be alleged 
as a reason for a contemplated revolution.” The Waseca Home Views 
of Wilton supported the idea that a large portion of the secessionists 


** New Era, June 7, 1860; Minnesotian, December 15, 1860. 
* Hastings Democrat, November 3, 1860. 
** Weekly Journal (Lake City), January 17, 1861. 
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were just using their arguments for secession, which they had wanted 
anyway. “This question of secession is a preconcerted plan, and has 
been mooted for years,” suggested the editor. “South Carolina has 
been looking toward disunion since 1832 and has only waited for 
a more favorable opportunity.” ** 

The editorials quoted are typical of the attitude of the Minnesota 
press toward the Southern case for secession. Although they made 
little attack upon slavery in the states or upon the Southern com- 
plaint against the tariff, Minnesota editors did remark frequently 
about the repossession of fugitive slaves, and, most of all, about 
slavery extension into the territories. On these points, too, some of 
Minnesota’s spokesmen were willing to go far in fulfilling Southern 
demands, but most of the expressed opinions took a stand against 
the case of the South. 


® Pioneer and Democrat, January 10, 1861; Waseca Home Views (Wilton), Janu- 
ary 2, 1861. 








The Early History of the Roseau Valley 
Earl V. Chapin 


Tue Roseau River Vatiey has played an interesting part in the 
history of Minnesota. The river has its source in the Beltrami Island 
highlands in the southwestern part of Lake of the Woods County. 
It flows abruptly downward from the sandy lands into the valley of 
the Roseau River, actually an ancient bay of glacial Lake Agassiz 
whose gently sloping terrain today cradles the prosperous heart of 
agricultural Roseau County. The river flows in a northwesterly di- 
rection, roughly bisecting the county to its northernmost tier of 
townships, then turns sharply westward, flowing sluggishly between 
low banks to the point where it crosses the Kittson County line near 
the international boundary. The valley harbored white men at a date 
far earlier than most regions of the state, and its beautiful forests and 
plentiful game were a legend in the Red River Valley long before 
settlers began to make their way into the new land in numbers in 
1888. 

Apparently the first white men to enter the Roseau Valley were 
Frenchmen associated with the French-Canadian trader and explorer 
Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, sieur de la Vérendrye, who established 
Fort St. Charles on Magnusson’s Island in Lake of the Woods in 
1732.' It seems likely that his son, Jean Baptiste, entered the Roseau 
Valley in 1734. Early in the spring of that year a large band of Cree 
and Monsoni warriors, full of the spirit of reprisal and valor doubt- 
less whetted by the possession of French arms, began preparations to 
invade the country of their hereditary enemy, the prairie Sioux. The 
leaders importuned Jean Baptiste to accompany them as their com- 
mander in order that he might bear witness to their valor in battle. 


*L. A. Prud'homme, “Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, sieur de la Verendrye,” in 
Historical Society of St. Boniface, Bulletins, vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 37 (1916); Theodore C. 
Blegen, “Fort St. Charles and the Northwest Angle,” ante, 18:231-248. Judge 
Prud’homme was a member of the party that rediscovered the site of Fort St. Charles 
in 1908. 
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The elder La Vérendrye unwillingly granted their request, lest the 
Indians conclude that the French were cowards. Accordingly 
the party left Fort St. Charles on May 11, 1734, with Jean Baptiste 
la Vérendrye at their head. They probably took the route from 
Muskeg Bay up the Warroad River, and across a portage to Hay 
Creek, a tributary of the Roseau, which they followed to its con- 
fluence with the Red River.’ 

After the Treaty of Paris ended French sovereignty in the New 
World, the fur trade in the Northwest suffered disorganization and 
for many years the wilderness claimed its own. It is known that in 
the early 1820’s the American Fur Company was operating a post at 
the mouth of the Warroad River.’ Little is known of the Roseau 
Valley, however, for more than a hundred years after La Vérendrye’s 
time. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which was extending its influence from York Factory south- 
ward along the Red River Valley, began to push its fur trading 
activities to the region drained by the Roseau River. Records of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in London reveal that its representatives 
visited the valley in 1847 and investigated the vicinity of Roseau 
Lake. They reported that in the western portion of the valley “the 
river channel can be traced through a marsh ten miles long, nearly 
on a level with the water in the river. The depth of the marsh does 
not exceed three feet, and it is quite possible to wade on horseback 
through it.” The report is accompanied by a map of part of Roseau 
River and Lake, on which a Hudson’s Bay Company post is indi- 
cated on the south shore of the river where it enters Roseau Lake. 
Records in the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company in London 
indicate that the post was abandoned in 1851. The exact site has 

* Lawrence J. Burpee, ed., Journals and Letters of Pierre Gaultier de Varennes de la 
Vérendrye and His Sons, 185, 186 n., 214 n. (Toronto, 1927); Prud’homme, in Histori- 
cal Society of St. Boniface, Bulletins, vol. 5, pt. 2, p. 54. According to the latter writer, 
there were 660 warriors in the party which went out in canoes to attack the prairie 
Sioux. The Roseau River route would offer the only convenient water access between 
Fort St. Charles and their destination. 

* International Joint Commission, Final Report on the Lake of the Woods Refer- 


ence, 127, 131, 141 (Washington, 1917); Grace Lee Nute, “Posts in the Minnesota 
Fur-trading Area,” ante, 11: 366. 
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never been determined. Jim Kobenas, Roseau Lake Indian, once told 
interviewers that he and a number of playmates tore down the re- 
maining tiers of rotted logs while playing an Indian version of “Cops 
and Robbers.” * 

It was not until some decades later that the Roseau Valley was 
settled. As late as 1878, while guiding a barge down the Red River, 
J. W. Durham, a pioneer of the valley, met an Irishman named 
Daniel Meighan, who vividly described the country to the east and 
fired the young bargeman’s imagination by tales of the unsurpassed 
hunting grounds along the Roseau River. Finally, in 1886, Durham 
was able to answer the insistence of adventure. With two com- 
panions, Richard Avery and William Applegarth, he set out from 
Hoople, North Dakota, and after three days of arduous travel came 
at last to the broad, slow-flowing Roseau. After descending the valley, 
Durham concluded that the facts corroborated Meighan’s tales. Of 
the country at that time Durham writes: “I found these forests teem- 
ing with wild game of every description. Chief among these were 
the moose, elk, caribou, and red deer. These animals often gathered 
into large droves, giving the early comers every opportunity for the 
hunt. Birds of every description were as plentiful then as now, the 
only difference being that wild geese and ducks were far more 
numerous.” ° 

Durham found only a scattering of people in the valley, and few 
landmarks had emerged from the trackless confusion of wilderness. 
He relates that Jacob Nelson had a camp near the big bend of the 
river, that Nick Cain and Lon Irish were in the valley, as well as 


* Parliamentary Papers Relative to the Exploration of the Country between Lake 
Superior and the Red River Settlement, 101 (London, 1859); Inga M. Billberg, “History 
of the Roseau Valley,” in Northern Minnesota Leader, November 14, 1935; Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to Eddy and Inga Billberg, January 9, 19325. In an effort to deter- 
mine the exact site of the Hudson's Bay Company post which, according to tradition, 
was located near Roseau Lake, Mr. Billberg and his daughter wrote to the company’s 
London office. Its reply, cited above, includes a report based upon material in the com- 
pany’s archives. “We have not traced any evidence that the post at Roseau Lake 
was actually established in 1847," it reads, though “it would appear probable that a 
trade was carried on there by the ‘derouine’ runners from Pembina and Red River.” 
One of a “chain of posts along the frontier” planned in June, 1848, was “ ‘Reid Lake,” 
under charge of Postmaster Thomas McDermot.” The post seems to have been 
“changed” to Shoal Lake for the trading season of 1850-51. The Hudson's Bay 
Company's report is now in the possession of the writer. 
®J. W. Durham, Minnesota's Last Frontier, 10-13 (Minneapolis, 1925). 
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the fur trader Israel Ryder, and that Seward Wood had a cabin at 
Pelcher’s Crossing near the present village of Roseau. Ole Holm, 
who with his brother Erick arrived in the valley in 1886, recalls that 
Bill Book, Jim Jester, Wood, and Ryder were the first actual settlers 
in the valley. They had cabins on the river within a few miles of one 
another, and all in the vicinity of the present village of Roseau. 
Both Book and Jester had their wives with them. 

Practically all the settlers who entered the Roseau Valley came by 
way of the historic Sandridge Trail, which pierced the forest and 
scrub eastward from the edge of the Red River plain to the Roseau 
River. The trail followed a high gravel beach, a former shore line 
of glacial Lake Agassiz, which offered convenient access across terri- 
tory otherwise characterized by frequent barriers of marsh and bog- 
land. Primarily, the incoming settlers were attracted by timber and 
the protection it afforded from the wind in contrast to the bare Red 
River Valley, the abundance of wild game, and the pasturage and 
hay provided by the pea vine which grew lushly on the banks of the 
Roseau. 

It did not take the pioneers long to discover one of the chief rea- 
sons for the prodigal vegetable growth in the Roseau River country. 
Rains came with monotonous recurrence. After falling, the water 
had no place to go, so it stood around. Much of the recollection of 
the old timers is a factual nightmare of mud and mosquitoes. 
Durham, who located a claim six miles south of Pelcher’s Crossing 
in the present town of Stafford, complains that the sod roof of his 
house would become so saturated with water that it would continue 
to leak until the next shower came along, so the family had to endure 
perpetual rainfall. Mrs. Karen Enger, who settled with her husband 
on the ridge near Fox, tells of keeping the baby under the table 
when it rained because the roof afforded very little protection.® 

Even during dry years the swamps and lowlands were filled with 
water. People living on the edge of such stretches would have to 
wade knee-deep in water in order to get to neighboring farms, and 
some of the pioneer women paddled about in such receptacles as tubs 


*Inga M. Billberg, “Reminiscences of Old Pioneers,” in Northern Minnesota 
Leader, December 5, 1935. 
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and water troughs in order to have their cherished chat and cup of 
coffee together. Incidentally, the valley once underwent a coffee 
famine which made the recent rationing of that beverage look gen- 
erous. It must have caused untold suffering in a community of Scan- 
dinavians. It is recorded that the women, scenting the possibility or 
aroma of Java, would descend in great numbers upon some hapless 
neighboring housewife.’ 

Not only did the first comers have to face the annoyance of per- 
sistent rains, but they also had to contend with periodic floods of the 
Roseau River. In the early 1890’s the Roseau Region published the 
following commentary on the state of flood water in the lower 
Roseau Valley: “Father Nelson of the Indian Village has finally fled 
to the mountains. He hung to the willows with commendable te- 
nacity, but when the catfish began to flop their tails against his win- 
dows and monkey with the door knob, he donned his life preservers 
and struck out, admitting for the first time that he actually thought 
the water was going to be high.” * Another severe flood occurred in 
1896. Some families were isolated by water for six or seven weeks, 
and many settlers lost valuable seeds and domestic animals. 

To add to the burden of the pioneers, the shades of evening were 
composed mostly of mosquitoes. In wet seasons the cattle, maddened 
by torture, would bellow day and night and walk unceasingly for 
relief, or when possible, stand in water up to their necks. Snakes, 
too, were a nuisance in the early days. One pioneer woman relates 
that she had to hang out her straw mattress each morning in order 
to rid it of the many small snakes which found their way into it 
each night. Though the reptiles were numerous, they were not poi- 
sonous. They always invaded the cabins, however, perhaps for shelter 
and warmth, and then “proceeded to make nests in mattresses, to 
find their way into the sugar sacks, to drop down upon the beds by 
way of sod roofs, and to make themselves very troublesome in other 
ways.” ® 


7 Billberg, in Northern Minnesota Leader, December 26, 1935. 

® The file of the Roseau Region from which the writer copied this quotation in 1936 
is no longer available. So far as is known, no other file exists. 

* Billberg, in Northern Minnesota Leader, December 12, 1935. 
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Money was almost a curiosity in the early days of the valley. One 
settler recalls that he loaned a friend two dollars to make possible 
some venture. Three years later the man was still unable to repay 
the debt in coin, so he squared his obligation by delivering a load of 
lumber. The frontier period was an era of barter, free giving, and 
co-operation. Once the settlers began to arrive in substantial num- 
bers, they went to work on co-operative enterprises by which to 
better their condition. One of their first ventures was the building of 
a crude sawmill with which two operators could cut a hundred feet 
of lumber a day. A shingle mill, which worked much like a kraut 
cutter, also was constructed.’® An early brick plant flourished on the 
present Magnusson farm north of Roseau. 

The Roseau Valley settlers had no sooner built their houses than 
they began to look for a place in which the Bible might be explained. 
The Seventh Day Adventists were perhaps the first to enter the field 
of church activity through the work of Louis Haglund and Mrs. Lon 
Irish. Baptist, Mission Friends, and Lutheran congregations quickly 
followed. In the beginning, religious services were conducted in the 
houses of the settlers. The first church, built a mile and a half east 
of the present site of Roseau, was erected in 1891, and was open to 
all denominations. The Reverend Nels K. Askeland probably was 
the first ordained resident minister. He had charge of the Lutherans, 
both Norwegian and Swedish, who worked together. Askeland was 
an earnest, God-fearing man, who never spared himself in his efforts 
to minister to his scattered, backwoods parishioners.”* 

Education also occupied the attention of the pioneers at an early 
date. The story of the circumstances incident to organizing the first 
school in 18go is refreshing. First of all the pioneers signed the usual 
blanks to petition the county board of Kittson County for a school 
district. But after this was done, someone discovered that the num- 
ber of children of school age was not equal to that required by law 
for the organization of a district. To overcome the discrepancy, the 
settlers wrote into the petition the full number required and added 


Durham, Last Frontier, 16, 17. 
™ Durham, Last Frontier, 18. 
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one extra for good measure. This was made possible by the expedi- 
ent of reporting that a number of bachelors were of school age.’ 

After 1887 settlers poured into the Roseau Valley in great num- 
bers. Ole Holm estimates that between seven and eight hundred 
people entered the valley in 1889. Conditions steadily improved as 
the population grew and community activity increased. The valley 
had begun to bustle with most promising activity when an incident 
that came close to depopulating the whole region occurred. This was 
the Indian scare of 1891. 

~ When the pioneers arrived they found the Indians of the valley 
peaceful and friendly. The settlers traded with the Indians and the 
two peoples were mutually helpful in many ways. Both J. W. 
Durham and Jacob Nelson, the valley’s pioneer historians, dwell 
upon the marked honesty of the Indians. Nevertheless, there were 
always bad Indians, whisky, and nervous whites. These were the 
ingredients from which the Indian scare was brewed over the fire of 
malicious mischief."* 

In the fall of 1890 the Sioux at Pine Ridge, South Dakota, became 
tired of reservation life and made a break for the open. Although 
the revolt was easily put down, the incident caused widespread un- 
easiness among the settlers. Rumors spread throughout northern 
Minnesota that the Sioux chief had visited the Chippewa of the Red 
Lake Reservation to incite them to revolt, and that the Chippewa 
had purchased all the powder and lead available in Thief River Falls. 
Other terrifying stories also were current. One writer asserts that the 
scare in the Roseau Valley was precipitated by the “machinations of 
several ill-intentioned whites.” Louis Enstrom and Ole Holm, two 
early settlers, testify that a Mrs. Marshall, living in what is now 
Stafford Township, played a large part in fomenting the scare. She 
was a half-breed who resented the intrusion of the whites. Panic, 
however, was in the air. Many of the rumors probably were gen- 


™ Durham, Last Frontier, 46; Billberg, in Northern Minnesota Leader, February 
6, 1936. 

% The present account of the Indian scare is based largely upon Durham, Last 
Frontier, 39-45. See also Jacob Nelson, “Forty Years in the Roseau Valley,” a manu- 
script in the collection of the Roseau County Historical Society. The author was one 
of the earliest settlers in the Roseau Valley. 
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erated spontaneously. It was reported that three hundred Indians in 
full war paint had passed Sprague’s lumber camp, just across the line 
in Manitoba. The number quickly grew to three thousand. Later 
investigation revealed that three Indians actually had passed the 
camp! ** 

In January, 1891, fear of impending massacre swept the valley. 
The Chippewa of the Warroad village, twenty-two miles east on 
Lake of the Woods, were said to be dancing the ghost dance with 
visitors from Red Lake and other places in the vicinity. The climax 
of a series of wild stories was a Revere-like arousal of the valley 
settlers by two men who bore the terrifying information that Indians 
in war paint were descending upon the settlement. In confusion and 
panic, settlers loaded their household goods on carts and headed 
precipitately, in the dead of winter, out of the valley. Those who were 
determined to remain, grimly prepared to defend themselves. Among 
those who held their ground were some who doubted the story of an 
uprising. They sent scouts to Warroad to see what the Indians actu- 
ally were doing.** In the meantime the evacuation of the valley con- 
tinued. Erick Holm, who was dispatched to Hallock to report to the 
authorities, “met about sixty teams of refugees on the sand ridge in 
a most miserable plight.” Upon returning from Warroad, the scouts 
reported that the Chippewa there were friendly and were only in- 
dulging in social dancing. Moreover, when Chief Maypuck and his 
band learned of the scare, they were almost as frightened as the 
settlers. Apprehensive of repercussions, Maypuck and a companion 
journeyed to Roseau to learn more about the matter. 

Ironically enough, the friendly aid of the Indians helped to pre- 
vent the settlers who had abandoned their homes from suffering big 
losses. To Roseau one day went the good Indian Mickinock. He 
found that all the whites had left. Their stock was almost perishing 
for lack of food and water, so he watered and fed all abandoned 


* This incident was recalled by Edward Erickson, a pioneer of the Ross commu- 
nity who served for many years as a member of the board of county commissioners. 

* Both Durham and Nelson say that the scouts were Oluf Efshen and John Hen- 
drickson, and other testimony supports the claim. There is, however, some controversy 
on this point. See Durham, Last Frontier, 40. 
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cattle on his way from his camp to town. Upon hearing that the 
whites believed the rumors of an uprising, Mickinock was incredu- 
lous. He told the people to send word to those who had fled to 
return, as he could not take care of their stock all winter. So quickly 
did the scare resolve itself and so slowly did the refugees travel in 
ox carts, that emissaries soon overtook them and pursuaded most of 
them to return. February saw smoke once again rising above the 
housetops, proclaiming that all was well in the Roseau Valley. 

As early as 1888 settlement in the valley began to concentrate 
about a point known as Pelcher’s Crossing. In this vicinity H. W. 
Sutton opened a store, which served not only the purpose for which 
it was established, but as the first hotel, the first post office, the first 
polling place, the first jail, and the first courtroom in the territory 
which is now Roseau County. Sutton’s store was followed by a few 
other places of business, which became the nucleus of the village of 
Roseau. In 1892 Rudolph Jacklin established a flour mill about a mile 
upstream from the crossing, and in the same year, with J. H. San- 
ders, he platted the village of Roseau. The first newspaper, the 
Roseau Region, edited by Andrew J. Clark, appeared on August 23, 
1892.’° The first number of the Roseau County Times, published on 
July 19, 1895, under the editorship of R. J. Bell, reveals that the vil- 
lage then had at least twenty-five business establishments, including, 
besides the flour mill, a cheese factory, four newspapers, and three 
saloons. An electric powerhouse was in the course of erection, and 
two thousand dollars had recently been spent for a schoolhouse. 

Roseau County was organized on January 1, 1895, and Roseau 
became the county seat. By 1894 the tide of immigration had shifted 
farther to the west, where in 1895 the townsite of Badger was platted. 
The settlement grew rapidly, and within two years a movement was 
underway to make it the county seat. The matter came up before 
the county board on April 6, 1896, but after a spirited discussion the 
motion was defeated.** This did not end the movement, however, 


*® Durham, Last Frontier, 47, 48. Supplementary information about the beginnings 
of the community has been gleaned from early newspapers and from interviews with 
pioneers. 

7 Roseau County Times, July 26, September 20, October 18, 1895, April 10, 1896; 
Durham, Last Frontier, 48. 
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and it was a number of years before the echoes of the dispute finally 
died away. 

For some years the development of the county was hindered by 
the lack of adequate transportation facilities. In 1900, however, the 
Canadian National Railways built a line around the south shore of 
the Lake of the Woods, through the village of Warroad, and across 
the northwestern section of Roseau County. This and other cir- 
cumstances led the recalcitrant James J. Hill to extend a branch of 
the Great Northern Railroad into Roseau County as far as Green- 
bush in 1904, but it did not reach Roseau until 1908."* Within a span 
of twenty years, the Roseau region had progressed to a new era of 
development. 


** Pelan Advocate, November 16, 1904; Roseau County Times, March 6, October 
23, 1908; P. R. McMiller and others, Soil Survey of Roseau County, 9 (Washington, 
1942). 











Notes and Documents 


THROUGH MINNESOTA TO THE CANADIAN WEST 
IN 1869 


Edited by Marion H. Herriot 


Minnesota and the American Midwest served for several decades as 
a bridge between Eastern Canada and what became Western Canada 
in 1870. The rock and forest of the Laurentian shield, which swings 
down to touch Lake Superior, formed a more effective barrier to 
Canadian westward expansion than the Appalachians had been for 
the Americans farther south. As a result, the Canadian West was 
almost entirely neglected by the East, and it might have been ab- 
sorbed by the march of American westward expansion but for the 
interest of fur-trading firms, such as the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the dreams of visionaries like Lord Selkirk. 

The first western settlement north of the forty-ninth parallel was 
the Red River colony established by Lord Selkirk in 1812. Its lines 
of communication reached north and south in accordance with 
geography. To the north there was the hazardous route by York 
boat and ship from Hudson Bay to Britain. To the south, ox carts 
and later Red River steamboats connected the colony with St. Paul, 
the Mississippi, and the American railroads. The Dawson trail, 
opened to the east in 1870 overland through Canadian territory from 
Port Arthur to Fort Garry, was not much used. It took the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to successfully defy geography and establish an 
east-west line of communication in 1883. Most of the earlier immi- 
gration to the Red River settlement from the Canadian East went 
via the Minnesota bridge. 

The immigrant who recounts herewith the experiences of his jour- 
ney through Minnesota to Fort Garry was one of a vanguard of set- 
tlers from Ontario who entered the Red River region in anticipation 
of its union with Canada. He wrote in 1869, when negotiations by 
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which the vast Northwest passed from the rule of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to Canada were well under way. The Ontario settlers who 
moved in before the transfer belonged to the much resented “Ca- 
nadian party”—a group that was partly responsible for the Riel 
rebellion of 1869-70. The influx of progressive eastern farmers threat- 
ened the whole way of life of the earlier Red River settlers, for their 
livelihood was based on the fur trade, the buffalo hunt, and primitive 
agriculture.’ Consequently, they rose in dramatic protest against the 
Easterners with their alien way of life. The Riel disturbances marked 
the last stand of the old order against the new. 

As a representative of the new order, the immigrant who wrote 
the present account no doubt felt that all who endured the hard- 
ships and difficulties of migration from Eastern to Western Canada 
richly deserved to inherit the prairies from the traders and buffalo 
hunters. Many were the emigrants from Eastern Canada who settled 
in the United States rather than continue the onerous journey to the 
Red River settlement. The gradual disappearance of free land and 
the westward movement of the frontier, however, checked the tend- 
ency to settle south of the border. 

At first the immigrants went by rail to the Mississippi, by steam- 
boat to St. Paul, and by stagecoach and team-drawn wagon to Fort 
Garry. Gradually, however, as the railroad crept west and north to 
Manitoba, immigrants began to go all the way to St. Paul, or even 
to the Red River, by rail. From 1871 to 1878 an efficient fleet of steam- 
boats operated regularly on the Red River from the end of steel to 
Fort Garry.’ Many of the immigrants used the Red River boats as a 
means of ingress. By 1878 the railroad had reached St. Boniface 
across the river from Fort Garry and had ruined the steamboat busi- 
ness. But not until 1883, when the Canadian Pacific Railway con- 
nected Winnipeg with the East, was the Minnesota route really 
challenged. 


* George F. G. Stanley, The Birth of Western Canada: A History of the Riel Rebel- 
lions, 48 (London and New York, 1936). 

* The story of “Steamboat Transportation on the Red River” is reviewed by the 
writer, ante 21:245-271. Fort Garry was the Hudson's Bay Company post from which 
the present city of Winnipeg developed. The gate of the fort still stands in the heart 
of the city. 
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[From the Canadian Churchman (Kingston, Ontario), November 3, 1869.] * 


Winnipsc City, Fort Garry, Rep River SerrLeMENT, Oct, 5, 1869. 
To tHE Eprror oF THE CANADIAN CHURCHMAN. 

Mr. Eprror, — Previous to my leaving Kingston for Fort Garrey you 
requested me to write, and give you an account of my trip to the North 
West, and my idea of the country. In complying with your wishes I have 
much pleasure in forwarding the following: — 

I left Kingston on the 28th of July, and joined six others of our party 
at Toronto, left by G[rand] T[runk] Railway at 12:15 p.m. for Detroit, 
via Sarnia and Port Huron. We arrived at Sarnia the following evening 
at about 7 p.m., and crossed the St. Clair river to Port Huron, where we 
were to take the cars for Detroit. (I may mention that the fare served up te 
travellers, who may have occasion to stop at the Sarnia Railway House, 
on the Grand Trunk, is not creditable to its proprietor, and gives good 
reason for dissatisfaction on the part of the travelling public.) The Cus- 
toms Officers at this place, understanding we were going through to the 
British possessions, passed our baggage, &c., through without examining 
them. We remained at Port Huron for the night, as we found that we 
would be obliged to go on to Detroit instead of connecting with the train 
for Grand Haven, at the Junction some distance from Detroit. We had 
some difficulty in procuring rooms for the night, but after a little persua- 
sion with the independent Yankee this difficulty was soon overcome. The 
street cars run from the town of Port Huron to the depot —a distance 
of two-miles-and-a-half through a pine wood along the banks of the St. 
Clair river —a very pretty drive. We left the hotel at 6.30 next morning 
and arrived at the Detroit junction, about 70 miles from Port Huron, at 
9:30 a.M., and had to wait for the Detroit and Grand Haven train, which 
was an hour behind time; it came at last and we started for Grand Haven 
about 11 A.M., arriving there at 5:30 p.M., and dined at the Eating 
House — an improvement on the house at Sarnia; the immense banks of 
sand thrown up here by the winds are astonishing, resembling great 
drifts of snow; some being as high as 300 feet. We left here at nine 
o'clock on the propeller Jronsides for the City of Milwaukee, where we 


* A file of this rare paper is owned by the Ontario Department of Public Records 
and Archives at Toronto. The letter herewith reprinted was found by a member of 
its staff, Mr. James J. Talman, who kindly sent a typewritten copy to the Minnesota 
Historical Society. He also made an effort to identify the writer by looking for rec- 
ords of departures in contemporary Toronto newspapers, but in this he was unsuccess- 
ful. See his letter to Grace Lee Nute, January 13, 1938. 
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arrived at 6:30 a.m. the following morning, and drove to the Newhall 
Hotel, where everything is in apple-pie order, and charges moderate. I 
was astonished to see so many Germans here; every other name was un- 
pronouncible. We had a chance of leaving at 11:30 a.m., that day, by 
changing our tickets and going by “Pomme du Tere” direct by rail to 
St. Paul’s, but missed it, owing to some of our party being absent from 
the hotel.* However, we left at 2:30 p.m., for Lacrosse, to connect with 
the Mississippi steamer for St. Paul’s, and arrived at Lacrosse at 1:30 A.M.; 
we had no time to see the town, as we had to take the steamer Davenport 
for St. Paul. 

These Mississippi boats are wonderful things, as large as lake steam- 
ers; they only draw about 3ft. of water, and carry two large beams of 
wood, rigged with a tackle worked by the engines, which, when they 
run on a sand bar, they put down to the bottom, and by means of their 
tackle lift the bow of the boat and back off the bar. We had the pleasure 
of seeing this invention at work several times, and it worked well. 

The food on the boat was not well cooked, or well served, and the 
waiters (colored men and boys) were very independent. One custom 
here is to put the ladies at one table and the gentlemen at another, while 
the officers of the boat eat by themselves. The scenery on the river was 
magnificent. I have read of the scenery on the Upper Mississippi, but I 
did not imagine it to be so beautiful. I should like to describe it but don’t 
feel competent to undertake the task. Sunday it rained all day, and as the 
bars in the river increased in number the scenery began to grow monoto- 
nous, after viewing it from a bar in the river, where we were stuck 
fast for several hours at a time. To add to this the steamer had two 
barges — one on each side, loaded with agricultural implements, which, 
though it speaks well for the farming interest of Minnesota, was intensely 
disagreeable to us, for we only made the fast time of four miles an 
hour. Without the scows, the steamer would make about six miles an hour 
against the current, and about eighteen and twenty miles with it. How- 
ever, we surmounted these difficulties, and transferring our baggage and 
selves to a small steamer, with a stern wheel, we reached St. Paul’s at 
about nine in the evening.® After a few tosses in the mud, getting up 

‘Railroad connections between Milwaukee and St. Paul were completed in 1866. 
Daily service was available over the Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis Railway in 
the summer of 1869. William W. Folwell, 4 History of Minnesota, 3:2 (St. Paul, 
1926); advertisement in the St. Paul Pioneer, August 3, 1869. 


*The “Davenport,” a side-wheeler built in 1860, “did not make her appearance 
at the levee” in St. Paul on Sunday, August 1, according to the Pioneer of August 3, 
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the bank to the levee, where the omnibusses were, we drove to Merchant 
Hotel, where we had supper, and retired for the night.® 

There is a railway from St. Paul to St. Cloud, but we were told that 
we should not be able to provide ourselves as well there as where we 
were.’ 

We remained at the Merchants till Wednesday, during which time we 
were very busy getting two teams, lumber waggons, covers, harness, and 
other items. We found things more reasonable than we expected, but 
afterwards found we could have procured some of them at St. Cloud for 
the same money and less trouble. Two of our party here left us to go by 
rail to St. Cloud, while the other five took the teams by the road, seventy 
miles to the same place. The first night we were to have taken up our 
quarters in a tavern, at a place called Rice Creek village —a creek sup- 
plied by mineral springs; * but we found that we would have to sleep in 
the waggons and go to bed supperless, as the family had only moved in 
that day, and half his furniture had been left at St. Paul’s, and conse- 
quently iad no accommodation. We found it rather cold work sleeping 
in water-proofs, and the misquitoes were worse than all the other evils 
put together. Other places where we put up along the road we were 
treated well, and not overcharged. The Central House, in St. Cloud, is 
a swindle on suffering humanity; but as it is the only house in the place 
it is a necessary evil. We left St. Cloud at ten o’clock a.M., the next morn- 
ing. Here we saw the last of the Mississippi. That afternoon we struck 
the Sank [Sauk] River and had dinner; saw some ducks, but killed 
none. This stream is about fifty yards wide—running rapidly over a 
stoney shallow bottom; it would make a splendid mill stream, and I learn 
is considerably used for that purpose. 

We camped at the Cold Springs for the night, and next day, Sunday. 
1869. The paper reports that the boat went “as far as Robinson's Rocks, with a barge 
of freight in tow, and was met there by the Nellie Kent, and transported her freight 
and passengers to the Nellie, when the Davenport turned around and returned.” For 
a brief note on the “Davenport,” see George B. Merrick, Old Times on the Upper 
Mississippi, 264 (Cleveland, 1909). 

® The Merchants’ Hotel was located at Third and Jackson streets, only a short dis- 
tance from the steamboat landing. 

* Two trains a day left St. Paul for St. Cloud over the St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road, according to an advertisement in the Pioneer, August 3, 1869. 

® The reference probably is to a little stream entering the Mississippi in the southern- 
most township of Anoka County. It is designated as Rice Creek on a map of the 
county in A. T. Andreas, Illustrated Historical Atlas of the State of Minnesota, 161 
(Chicago, 1874). The township, which is now named Fridley, and a settlement south 


of the creek were known in 1874 as Manomin, an Indian word for wild rice. Warren 
Upham, Minnesota Geographic Names, 23 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 17). 
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The best water between St. Cloud and Fort Garrey is to be had here. 
From this place to Alexandria in four days by the Praire road from Sank 
[ Sauk] Centre.’ Before we reached Alexandria we camped one night on 
a small lake, called Lake Levin; the person who gave it that name had 
settled there some three years before, when the country was perfectly 
wild; he had built up one corner of his house to resemble a tower and 
called it Lock Leven Castle and Lake.’ The ducks in the lakes are very 
plentiful and easily shot, but hard to get at without a dog. 

The next place of interest to us was Fort Abercrombie, a U. S. Post 
on the line between Minnesota and the Territory of Dacota.'? We left 
Abercrombie on Tuesday morning, and nothing more occurred till we 
reached Pembina, on the line between U.S.A. and B.N.A. Here the Cus- 
toms Officer wished to charge on taking some things into Canada or the 
Norwest Territory, but we Kennucs cou[!]dn’t see it, and on we went. 

At Frog Point we saw about 1500 barrels and packages of sugar, 
tobacco, and tea, belonging to the H. B. Co., awaiting the steamer to 
take it to Fort Garrey.’* 

We were two days going to Fort Garrey from Pembina. The horses 
seemed to know that they were at their journey’s end, and started on a 
brisk trot as soon as they saw the towers of the fort ahead. 

The time on the road was as follows: — Four-and-a-half days to St. 
Paul’s; two-and-a-half at St. Paul’s; two-and-a-half to St. Cloud by road; 
eight-and-a-half days to Fort Abercrombie; a-day-and-a-half at Aber- 
crombie, and seven days to Fort Garrey. 

For the benefit of persons intending to emigrate next spring I will 
give a short description of route, and the way they will have to travel 
from St. Cloud: — Next June the St. Paul and Pacific Railway will be 
finished as far as Buckenridge [| Breckenridge |** (a small town about 12 

® The road through Cold Spring and Sauk Center was doubtless one of the trails 
that connected St. Cloud and the Red River settlements. For a map and a description 
of the “Red River Trails” by Grace Lee Nute, see ante, 6: 278-282. 

* Leven Lake and a township of the same name are about ten miles south of 
Alexandria in Pope County. For a note on the name, see Upham, Minnesota Geogra- 
phic Names, 432. 

™ Fort Abercrombie was a military post on the west bank of the Red River in 
what is now North Dakota. Since the Canadians also stopped at Pembina, they evi- 
dently followed a trail west of the river. 

Frog Point was at the foot of Goose Rapids, about thirty-five miles above Grand 
Forks. The Hudson's Bay Company shipped goods across Minnesota in Red River 
carts to this point, whence they were sent to Fort Garry on the company’s steamboat, 
the “International.” Herriot, “Steamboating on the Red River,” ante, 21:250-252. 


The St. Paul and Pacific was completed to Breckenridge in 1871. Folwell, 
Minnesota, 3:61. 
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miles up the Red River from St. [sic] Abercrombie) from thence a 
steamer, with a passenger scow in tow, will take persons down at the 
cost of $30.00 a head. This beat will make the trip down in six days, and 
the round trip in twelve days. If they should come in May they will find 
the steamer and scow but not the railway; and will have to come by 
stage to St. Abercrombie. If they come in April they will have to perform 
the last part of the journey from Fort Abercrombie to Ft. Garrey in teams 
of their own, or build a small scow and float down the river. This would 
cost (were the party composed of, say six) about $7 each, greenbacks."* 

It is not necessary for me to enter into a long account of what business 
will pay best. Any kind of business will pay well, no matter what it is. 

I call your attention to the following account of one farm of 200 acres, 
owned by Mr. [Robert] Morgan, Suniside, Headingley, 14 miles up the 
Assineboine.'® Farm 20 chains, front, 200 acres: — 

Wheat planted, 60 bushels, yield 1000 bushels, 


Oats “3 10 =|” * 200 

Barley 4 6 ” ar —_— = 
Potatoes ” 60 is "1200 =” 
Turnips, ¥% acre "400 =O” 
Onions, 4% ” ” oe ” 


Cabbage, 2000 plants, 5 to 15 Ibs. each. 
1 lb. of early rose potatoe yield 172 lbs, one potatoe yielding 2 lbs. and 


I OZ. 
The following are the current prices obtained in the settlement: — 
Wheat, $1.25; oats, 87'4c.; barley, $1.00; potatoes, 62'4c.; turnips, 
25c.; onions, $2.00; cabbages, 8c.'* 
That is the sum of $2,900, or thereabouts, of an average piece of land 
and a very small seeding. 
What more is it necessary to say about the productiveness of this great 


country. 


“ For a discussion of passenger rates on the Red River boats, see Herriot, “Steam- 
boating on the Red River,” ante, 21: 270; some examples of the use of flatboats are given 
in the same article, p. 260 n. Immigrants and importers often built scows or flatboats 
on the upper river, floated down with the current to Fort Garry, and there broke up 
the boats for lumber, a valuable commodity in the Red River settlements. 

* An advertisement inserted by Morgan appears in the Nor’-Wester (Red River 
Settlement) for October 26, 1869. He announces some of his produce for sale at prices 
similar to those quoted herewith. A file of the Nor’-Wester is in the Manitoba Legisla- 
tive Library, Winnipeg. 

© The prices listed are per bushel. Since wheat was not shipped out of Manitoba 
until 1876, the price quoted probably was that prevailing in the local market. 
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The Red River carts are curiosities of themselves, there is not a particle 
of iron used in their manufacture. The wheels are about six feet in di- 
ameter, and if, as is often the case, they don’t oil them, you can hear them 
for miles away, and they sound very unearthly the first time you hear 
them.?* 

With these few suggestions, I remain yours, 
An EmicrantT. 

* For a detailed description of the Red River carts and of the extensive trade car- 
ried on in them between the Red River settlements and St. Paul, see J. Fletcher Williams, 
History of the City of Saint Paul, 304-306 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 4). 


One of the original carts is preserved in the museum of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. 





Reviews of Books 





The Development of Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker. 
By Futmer Moon. (Reprinted from the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, Transactions, 34:283-352.) 


So much has been written about that original mind, Frederick Jack- 
son Turner, that one might think there was no room for further useful 
discussion of his development. But Dr. Mood’s meticulous study is in- 
deed a fresh and important contribution. 

Turner was born and raised in Portage, Wisconsin, where he saw at 
first hand the action of the melting pot and the growth of the democratic 
spirit. At the University of Wisconsin he worked on the college paper, 
delivered a prize oration upon “The Poet of the Future,” and came un- 
der the influence of William Francis Allen, professor of Latin and his- 
tory. Allen believed in the topical approach to history, utilized many 
maps, set his students to using primary sources, and considered westward 
expansion and sectionalism the chief forces in American history. 

Turner stayed at Wisconsin, receiving a master’s degree, writing a 
thesis on “The Influence of the Fur Trade in the Development of Wis- 
consin,” and teaching rhetoric, oratory, and American history. Dr. Mood 
shows clearly Turner’s admiration for and close study of Scribner’s His- 
torical Atlas of the United States (1885) and the census reports of 1880. 
Turner spent a year in 1888-89 at Johns Hopkins, where he was much 
influenced by Herbert Baxter Adams, Richard T. Ely, Woodrow Wilson, 
and others. Late in 1889 Professor Allen died, and Turner returned to 
Wisconsin to become head of the history department, a position which 
he held for twenty years. 

For those two decades Turner made the University of Wisconsin one 
of the most important historical research centers in America. Madison 
might not have the resources to facilitate research in more exotic branches 
of history, but the Wisconsin Historical Society, with its lush collections 
of newspapers and manuscripts, offered superb opportunities in the 
American field. Students flocked to Turner, caught the spirit of his eco- 
nomic and sociological approach, and went on to do important work of 
their own. Dr. Orin G. Libby, for example, produced his highly signifi- 
cant study of the geographic distribution of the votes on ratifying the 
federal Constitution (1898). 
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Turner was not at all provincial. Though identified with the West, he 
thoroughly appreciated the importance of the other sections and at Wis- 
consin devised “a systematic, codperative attack on general American 
history from the sectional approach.” Libby gave work in the history 
of American sectionalism as a whole; Carl Russell Fish, a native Yankee, 
lectured on New England; Ulrich Bonnell Phillips instructed in Southern 
history; and Turner continued to teach the history of the great West. 

Turner’s approach to history was not a simple one. His incisive ques- 
tions could often be answered only after patient years of research. The 
fact that he wrote only one full-length book bears testimony to the diffi- 
culty of the microscopic approach. But the work of his numerous students 
at Wisconsin and Harvard shows that his approach was essentially sound. 
The only trouble is that master teachers capable of directing co-operative 
research appear so infrequently. 

Epwarp P. ALEXANDER 


Joseph Schafer, Student of Agriculture. (Madison, State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, 1942. vii, 67 p. Portrait.) 


Since 1854 the State Historical Society of Wisconsin has had five su- 
perintendents. The fourth, Dr. Joseph Schafer, directed the society’s affairs 
from 1920 until his death in 1941. This volume is an appreciation of 
Schafer’s work by his colleague, Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, and by others 
who knew him at Wisconsin. Thus it stresses his early training, which 
was obtained at the University of Wisconsin, and his later career as head 
of the state historical society. After an appreciative foreword by his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Edward P. Alexander, “Joseph Schafer, the Historian” and 
“Joseph Schafer, the Man” are discussed respectively by Miss Kellogg and 
Clarence B. Lester. A “Bibliography of the Writings of Joseph Schafer,” 
compiled by Everett E. Edwards and Thomas J. Mayock, and “References 
on the Life and Work of Joseph Schafer” complete the volume. 

There emerges from Miss Kellogg’s and Mr. Lester’s accounts of 
Schafer a vivid and interesting picture of the man and the historian at 
Wisconsin. The volume, however, fails to take proper cognizance of his 
work at the University of Oregon, where he spent “half of his mature, 
creative, productive life” and began the writing which gave him his repu- 
tation. As head of the history department, director of the extension divi- 
sion, and director of the summer sessions, Dr. Schafer’s interests and influ- 
ence extended from history into the field of educational polity. When the 
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reviewer entered the University of Oregon in 1923, Dr. Schafer’s memory 
was still green, and his influence persisted long thereafter. 

The book is a labor of love by those who knew and appreciated Dr. 
Schafer. It is worthy of its purpose. The format is unusually attractive 
and the title page is one of distinction. 

Lewis Beeson 


Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850. By Avsert Post, Ph.D. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1943. 258 p. $3.00.) 


This monograph on the freethought movement in America in the 
first half of the nineteenth century fills in a gap in our knowledge of 
American cultural history. The contribution of the Puritan to the Ameri- 
can heritage has long been recognized, and those interested in social 
history realize fully the importance of religious faith in the development 
of American social institutions and in the initiation of the humanitarian 
reforms of the young republic. 

The Great Revival of the 1820’s brought an emotionalism into the 
American faith that caused it to transmute the current theory of progress 
into a perfectionism that gave a crusading zeal to nineteenth-century re- 
formers. The din of the combat of these crusaders has drowned out the 
voices of their contemporaries who met the challenge of the century with 
a rationalism and skepticism akin to that of the earlier French phil- 
osophs. Dr. Albert Post’s Popular Freethought in America directs atten- 
tion to the minority groups that rejected organized religion and, for a 
time, united in a movement in protest against the religiosity of their day. 
They, too, accepted the idea of progress, but their acceptance was based 
upon science, reason, and agnosticism, rather than perfectionism. 

The author pays some introductory tribute to the rationalism of the 
American intellectual in the Revolutionary period, mentions the liberal- 
ism in docrine of the Unitarian church, and then dismisses the skepticism 
of these early years with the statement that freethought was decidedly 
on the wane at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Its revival after 
1820 was, according to Mr. Post, due to the increase of immigration and 
the introduction of European agnostic thought through these new citi- 
zens and through the leadership of several highly articulate Europeans 
who served as their spokesmen. 

The appeal of the freethought societies in the period from 1825 to 
1850 was, according to this monograph, almost entirely to the lower 
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classes. Frances Wright and Robert Dale Owen, who championed the 
cause of the American workingman, not only encouraged him to de- 
mand reforms in his way of life but also to abandon his old faith and 
free himself from the fetters of organized religion. Mr. Post has made a 
careful study of the freethought press and of its propaganda literature 
and has fully substantiated his thesis of a close connection between the 
working-class movement and the freethought societies. The part played 
in the movement by the German immigrants of the period after 1830 is 
noted, as is the extension of agnosticism into the West with the German 
migration to the Ohio Valley. 

An interesting phase of the book is the study of the methods of 
spreading propaganda and the types of argument used to obtain recruits. 
Every device of the antislavery, temperance, and peace crusaders was 
called upon to combat organized religion. One of the most effective of 
these was the public debate, and the debate in Cincinnati in 1829 be- 
tween Robert Owen and the Reverend Alexander Campbell was a classic 
of its kind. As in the other movements when local societies had been 
established in a number of states, a national organization was attempted. 
In the 1840's several national freethought conventions were held, and the 
freethought advocates received publicity out of proportion to their actual 
numbers. 

Indeed the author makes it clear that throughout the history of the 
movement the consternation it caused in the hearts of the orthodox was 
its greatest cause for renown. And the counter attack was swift and 
deadly. Ridicule, social ostracism, vituperation, and economic pressure 
were heaped upon the agnostic, and hell fire and damnation were hailed 
as his reward. Mr. Post notes, also, that the leaders of the freethought 
groups were genuinely radical thinkers who won opprobrium for their 
advanced ideas on education, marriage, birth control, and divorce. 

At its height in the 1830’s, the movement declined rapidly after 1840. 
The antislavery controversy increasingly absorbed the attention of the 
reformers. Some of those whose interest had been chiefly in the antire- 
ligious aspects of freethoughtism became interested in spiritualism, and 
the opposition, for its part, found a new rallying point in anti-Catholicism 
and antiforeignism. 

Mr. Post’s book is interesting, the material is new, and it represents a 
wide sampling of contemporary propaganda literature. The work is 
amply documented and annotated, and the bibliography should be very 
useful to the social historian. Emphasis upon this movement does not, 
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however, mean that it was very important in its effect upon American 
thought or that there were large numbers enrolled in its societies. The 
work is welcome in that it offers evidence of a healthy criticism of and 
reaction against the dominant trend of American thought of the day. 
Auice Fert Tyter 


Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1671-1674 (Hudson’s Bay Rec- 
ord Society, Publications, vol. 5). Edited by E. E. Ricu, M.A. With 
an introduction by Sir Jonn Crapnam, C.B.E., Litt.D., F.B.A. 
(Published by the Champlain Society for the Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society, 1942. Ixviii, 276 p.) 


This is a book of great interest for Minnesota history. As far as is 
known, Des Groseilliers and Radisson were the first white men on Min- 
nesota soil. Since they later were the occasion for the founding of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, whose first minute book is here reproduced, it 
would occur to any historical student to look for their names in the in- 
dex. The entries for both are numerous. Radisson has many more than 
his brother-in-law. In addition to references in the text proper, there are 
biographical sketches of both men, and other mentions of them. 

The volume has a rather technical introduction, which will enhance 
its value for many, but will be a little beyond the popular taste. It relates 
primarily to the personalities mentioned in the minutes, the character of 
the company’s business, and its business methods. Such a discussion, 
along with the copious and scholarly footnotes, are necessary to an under- 
standing of the cryptic minutes. Besides the introduction and text, there 
are appendixes giving the text of the company’s charter, a charter for the 
mythical Busse Island, the contents of important accounts in the first 
great ledger for the years 1671 to 1674, lists of charges made for voyages 
to Hudson Bay from 1668 to 1672, biographical sketches, and an index. 

Quite apart from its immediate interest, the volume is suggestive of 
all the adventure that was opening up a New World in the last half of 
the seventeenth century. One reading of the book will hardly suffice to 
indicate the vistas that can unfold as one reads and rereads the terse en- 
tries about “Mr. Radison,” “Mr. Gooseberry,” Prince Rupert, Captain 
Zachariah Gillam, Lord Shaftesbury, and all the others. Trade methods 
and terms are unusual but exact; prices are detailed and valuable for 
reference. 

Here is the fourteenth (really the thirteenth in order of origin) colony 
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of England in North America making its start. Because it never became 
populous and a place of general settlement, like Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, we are prone to forget that Hudson Bay was just as much an Eng- 
lish colony as the others. The exact records of how it began and func- 
tioned from the very start are in this volume. Let us hope that the 
company —one of the oldest in existence — will continue to give us in 
printed books of the same high quality the story of the colony through- 
out its long career. 
Grace Lee Nute 


The Unfortified Boundary: A Diary of the First Survey of the Canadian 
Boundary Line from St. Regis to the Lake of the Woods. By Mayor 
JosepH De tartetp, American agent under Articles v1 and vu of the 
Treaty of Ghent. Edited by Ropert McEtroy and Tuomas Rices. 
(New York, privately printed, 1943. 490 p. Illustrations, maps. 
$7.50.) 


This diary, the manuscript of which was but recently discovered, is 
“supplementary” to, in the words of the editors, “and not a mere repeti- 
tion of the official material, the history of the surveys, preserved in the 
National Archives.” The author of the diary was attached to the joint 
commission appointed under the Treaty of Ghent to locate the interna- 
tional boundary, first as secretary to the American agent, later as acting 
agent, and from 1821 as agent; and under his personal direction most of 
the long stretch of the boundary between St. Regis on the St. Lawrence 
and the northwesternmost point of the Lake of the Woods was surveyed. 

Every season, from spring until fall, Delafield was with the surveyors 
in the field, and the entries in his diary, which begin on May 3, 1817, and 
end on October 24, 1823, are the comments of an educated and discern- 
ing observer, interested in many things besides the important business at 
hand. He describes in detail the country he passed through and the people 
he met. His observations on geology, mineralogy, and natural history, 
on Indians, voyageurs, fur traders, and others, among them individuals 
well known in Canadian and American history, are many and illuminat- 
ing. 

For Minnesotans the entries for 1823 have a special interest, for it was 
during that year that the surveying party covered the route through Lake 
Superior and westward through the Lake of the Woods. Delafield’s party 
crossed Lake Superior to Fort William, and thence proceeded to Grand 
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Portage, where they encamped “on the old company’s ground,” then 
deserted. Since his “establishment” required “three trips for baggage and 
one for the canoe,” it took the party three and a half days to make the 
nine-mile portage to the Pigeon River. The road was “closed with a 
young growth,” and the clearings formerly used for encampments were 
covered with tall grass. At the western end of the portage he found only 
“a few stumps of burnt pickets” to indicate the site of Fort Charlotte, 
although the dock of the old North West Company was “still entire.” The 
party followed, for the most part, the “Old Road” of the voyageurs along 
the present boundary, traversing the many waters and making the in- 
numerable portages, and its leader noted in his diary everything of 
interest on the way. At the Hudson’s Bay Company post at Rainy Lake 
he found and gave assistance to the wounded John Tanner, and that 
incident, which is also related in Tanner’s Narrative, is recounted in the 
diary. 

At the Lake of the Woods Delafield joined James Ferguson, chief sur- 
veyor for the American commissioners. After completing much of the 
survey there, the combined parties embarked on the return journey east- 
ward. Ferguson and Delafield separated at Lac la Croix, the former to 
follow the “Old Road” to Grand Portage to complete unfinished surveys, 
and the latter to take the “New Road” —the Kaministikwia route — to 
Fort William, accompanied by George Whistler, who sketched a topo- 
graphical map of the route. 

The reason for Delafield’s return by the Kaministikwia route is not 
given in the diary, but it may be found in Delafield’s unpublished auto- 
biography, which is quoted by the editors in their introduction. Delafield 
had learned that the British were intent on claiming the Fond du Lac 
route up the St. Louis River and northward to Rainy Lake as the bound- 
ary intended by the treaty of 1783; and, he wrote in his autobiography, 
“I now felt it incumbent to make an offset to the British claim . . . and 
devoted my time to this object.” 

The editors in their well-documented introduction give an adequate 
historical background for an understanding of the diary; and they present 
convincing evidence for their claim that the idea of offering to the com- 
mission a far-northern route to offset the far-southern route claimed by 
the British originated with Delafield, and that it was the arguments 
which he drew up in support of the Kaministikwia route that were ac- 
cepted and advanced by the American commissioner, thus paving the 
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way for the compromise which resulted in the present boundary. Had 
the British claim been accepted, Minnesota’s Arrowhead country, includ- 
ing Duluth and the iron ranges, would now be Canadian territory. 

The index indicates some faults in editing, particularly in the identifi- 
cation of persons and places, but they are not of sufficient significance to 
impair seriously the work as a whole. 

Mary WHEELHOoUsE BERTHEL 


The John Tipton Papers (Indiana Historical Collections, vols. 24-26). In 
3 volumes. With an introduction by Paut Wattace Gartes. Vol. 1, 
1809-1827, compiled by Gren A. Bracksurn, edited by Ne ii 
ArMsTRONG Rospertson and Dorotny Riker; vols. 2 and 3, 1828- 
1833, 1834-1839, compiled and edited by Ne tiie ARMsTRONG 
Rosertson and Dororny Rixer. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical 
Bureau, 1942. XiX, 909, Xi, 947, ix, 927 p. Illustrations, maps. 


$11.00.) 


A subtitle to this work might well have been “An epitome of the 
frontier in all its stages,” for the collected papers of United States Senator 
John Tipton, who was doubtless a minor character on the national scene, 
illumine the evolution of a typical frontier far more adequately than do 
similar collections of acknowledged national figures. Tipton’s rise to 
affluence and political power from an untutored youth and a background 
of comparative poverty is in itself a moving tale. The work, moreover, 
supplies us with an abundance of material which leads to the heart of 
the problems of land hunger, Indian relations in their various ramifica- 
tions, including the Indian trade and traders, internal improvements, and 
the economic and social life of a rapidly developing frontier and state. 
The moral standards of the age are likewise amply illustrated, as for 
example, the use (and abuse) of political patronage and the widespread 
prevalence of graft. Judged by present-day standards, the latter was sor- 
did indeed. But it was part and parcel of the pattern of life in the 1820's 
and 1830’s, and it was not peculiar to Indiana. 

Much of the story is laid in the Wabash Valley and in northern In- 
diana. For many years Tipton was agent of the Fort Wayne Indian 
agency, and the correspondence and other documents relating thereto 
project much light into hitherto dark places. It was a tribute to Tipton’s 
knowledge of Indian politics that he subsequently received appointment 
as chairman of the Senate committee on Indian affairs. Although his ac- 
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tual service in the Senate was comparatively brief (1832-39), he con- 
tributed much toward the policy of removing the Indians from lands east 
of the Mississippi. And his sponsorship of proposed legislation for the 
establishment of an Indian territory is likewise of more than passing 
interest. In the latter connection new information is made available. 
As a fellow craftsman, the reviewer has no quarrel to pick with the 
editorial work on these volumes. It is of the same high quality as the 
many previous publications of the Indiana Historical Bureau. Under 
the general guidance of Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Mrs. Armstrong 
and Miss Riker have accomplished the editorial tasks with more than 
ordinary competence, and the historical introduction by Dr. Paul W. 
Gates contains a lucid summary of the issues illustrated in the textual 
matter. There is a detailed index for each volume. 
CrareNcE E. Carter 


The First Scientific Exploration of Russian America and the Purchase 
oj Alaska (Northwestern University Studies in the Social Sciences, 
no. 4). By James Aton James. (Evanston and Chicago, North- 
western University, 1942. xii, 276 p. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


The war has renewed interest in Alaska, and the editor of this book 
takes advantage of that interest to launch a volume composed of two 
distinct parts: the diary of Robert Kennicott as far as it has been pre- 
served, and the diary of Henry Martyn Bannister. The connecting link is 
Alaska. Kennicott’s diary has interest for only a tiny triangle of actual Alas- 
kan soil, for it precedes the project of an overland telegraph across 
Alaska by several years; but Kennicott was chief of explorations for the 
expedition described by Bannister’s diary. Kennicott’s diary has been 
known and quoted these many years, though it was ever an excessively 
rare printed item; Bannister’s diary is printed in this book for the first 
time. Besides the diaries there is an excellent introduction by the editor, 
which tells much of Kennicott’s early years and of his tragic death on 
the telegraph expedition; a convincing account of the part played by 
these two young men in bringing about the purchase of Alaska by the 
United States; and some miscellaneous items, including a bibliography 
of the writings of young Kennicott, and two original letters, one from 
Bannister to his parents and the other from Kennicott to Bannister. 

Kennicott’s diary, as preserved in the rare first volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Chicago Academy of Sciences for 1867, and now reprinted, 
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is the charming record of a young natural scientist’s sojourn at Hudson’s 
Bay Company posts in the far Northwest from 1859 to 1862. It is of 
tremendous worth to students of natural history, but even more it is of 
value for revealing the graceful spirit of a man who burned with scienti- 
fic zeal and love of humanity, who could make the life of interior North 
America appealing to his readers, and who could call up in his associates 
something of the same fervor that made him welcome in the humblest 
voyageur’s canoe or the great Smithsonian Institution that he did so 
much to build up. For years after his death that institution was receiving 
great parcels of natural specimens annually from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s factors in the bleak Northwest. 

Kennicott’s travels to faraway lands led him across Minnesota and 
along its edges on more than one occasion. The diary takes him from 
Fort William to the Lake of the Woods along the old voyageur’s high- 
way, before he plunged into a still more distant wilderness. It is full of 
interesting remarks for all Minnesotans on the scenery, geology, birds, 
insects, flowers, trees, reptiles, and fur traders of the northern boundary 
area. It is marked by humor and a rare grace of expression, as are the 
many letters that he sent to his father, an editor of the Prairie Farmer, 
and to other relatives and friends. Fortunately, many of his letters have 
been preserved, and copies of most of them are available in the manu- 
script division of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

. G.L.N. 


Burning an Empire: The Story of American Forest Fires. By Stewart H. 
Hoxsroox. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. xiv, 229 
p. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


“And then in a seeming instant hell itself roared into Hinckley, rid- 
ing the back of a rising hurricane.” Thus does Mr. Holbrook in this book 
vividly depict the spirit of the fire demon which for many years raged 
almost unchecked through the forest regions of America, snuffing out 
thousands of human lives, killing untold quantities of game and fish, 
turning vast areas of beautiful woodland into desolate waste, destroying 
an immeasurable volume of valuable timber and reproductive growth, and 
retarding the development of large sections of the country. Here for the 
first time is set forth in a single volume a comprehensive account of what 
runaway fire in the woods has done to the life and resources of America 
from the earliest coming of the white man down to the present. 
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In making this book the writer distilled the essense of a great volume 
of material previously available only in the form of fragmentary news 
items, magazine articles, technical reports, and personal papers, and skill- 
fully worked the results of his research and his own personal observations 
and experiences into a dramatic narrative of intensely appealing human 
interest. Again and again the reader is reminded that truth is indeed 
stranger than fiction. On one page he is held spellbound by gruesome hor- 
rors, on another by incidents of inspiring heroism. The frightful story 
of tragedy is relieved here and there by homely word pictures of life in 
the woods and frontier towns and by bits of lusty humor. And withal 
there is driven home the lesson that man’s own carelessness is his own 
worst enemy. 

Minnesota figures prominently in Mr. Holbrook’s book, which gives 
recognition to the devastating and dramatic character of the Hinckley, 
the Cloquet and Moose Lake, and other fires that occurred in the state. 
But there is a brighter side to the picture. Construction has followed de- 
struction. Here again Minnesota was the scene of a notable event — the 
rise of Cloquet from the ashes, called by the author “one of the finest 
examples of American resourcefulness in history.” In another connection 
he commends Minnesota for making “steady progress, both in protection 
and in other phases of forestry, often in the face of opposition by short- 
sighted politicians who do not yet seem to realize that much of the northern 
part of the state is good only for raising more trees and that trees must 
be protected from fire.” 

Mr. Holbrook notes the organization of the American Forest Fire 
Medal Foundation, established to give suitable recognition to outstanding 
instances of heroism in fighting forest fires. Foresters and conservationists 
generally will feel that the author himself deserves some kind of award 
for the signal contribution made in this book to the advancement of the 
cause of forest conservation. If it receives the attention it merits, it cannot 
fail to have a profound effect in stirring public opinion to demand and 
support adequate measures for protection and development of the coun- 
try’s forest resources. Burning an Empire should be read by every one of 
high school age or over. And the reading will prove a fascinating experi- 


ence. 
CuesTer S. WILson 
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The Making of a Surgeon: A Midwestern Chronicle. By Ernest V. 
Situ. (Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, The Berndt Printing Company, 
1942. 344 p. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


Dr. Theodore C. Blegen has remarked that historians of general cul- 
ture have not given adequate attention to the influence of science and 
medicine. Dr. Richard E. Scammon has pointed out that Frederick J. 
Turner, in his impressive work on the American frontier, virtually 
omitted these two subjects. Yet, as Preserved Smith has said: “Of all the 
elements of modern culture, as of all the forces moulding modern life, 
science has been the greatest. It can be shown that all other changes in 
society are largely dependent upon this.” 

The history of science and medicine in Minnesota has only recently 
been investigated systematically, chiefly under the auspices of the com- 
mittee on history of the Minnesota State Medical Association. Hence, 
any work such as The Making of a Surgeon, in which a one-time In- 
diana orphan boy details his experiences as a student in the old Univer- 
sity of Minnesota college of medicine and surgery and in the Mayo 
Foundation for Medical Education and Research, is an addition to 
sources which are not yet plentiful. The author entered the University of 
Minnesota in 1903, with $5.30 in his pocket. He was graduated as a 
physician in 1907. Throughout those years he studied under such men 
as Parks Ritchie, Alexander J. Stone, James E. Moore, Thomas S. Rob- 
erts, Frank F. Wesbrook, Winfield S. Nickerson, A. T. Mann, Frederick 
J. Wulling, Thomas G. Lee, Charles H. Hunter, and Charles Lyman 
Greene — ancient and honorable names in the history of medicine in 
Minnesota. After practicing in Adams, Minnesota, he became a student 
at the Mayo Clinic in 1912, before the Mayo Foundation had been 
established. There he studied under William J. Mayo, Charles H. Mayo, 
E. Starr Judd, Emil H. Beckman, and Louis B. Wilson, all now de- 
ceased. The author now has a successful clinic in Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin. His experiences and the hitherto unpublished photographs he has 
included with them are particularly valuable to investigators of the his- 
tory of medicine in the Mississippi Valley. 

James EckMAN 
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The Saga of Old Muskego. By N. N. Rgnninc. (Waterford, Wisconsin, 
Old Muskego Memorial, 1943. 73 p. Illustrations. $1.00.) 


Since 1925, centennial anniversary dates have been reached by more 
and more Norwegian settlements throughout America, especially in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. One of the most celebrated of the pioneer 
settlements was the original Muskego colony about Muskego Lake and 
later Wind Lake in southeastern Wisconsin. Mr. Rgnning, in this small 
and unpretentious volume, describes the coming of the first group of 
Norwegian immigrants in 1839 and brings out vividly the hardships of 
the first years. Certain strong leaders are made to stand out. Among 
them are John Luraas, the leader of the pioneer group; Sgren Bache and 
Johannes Johansen, advance agents of the second group, which was led 
by Even Heg, in many ways the most remarkable of the early settlers 
at Muskego; the Reverend Claus L. Clausen, the first ordained minister 
of the congregation; the Reverend H. A. Stub, one of the more sig- 
nificant of the early leaders of the Norwegian Lutheran churches in 
America; and James Denoon Reymert, who founded the pioneer Nor- 
wegian-American newspaper Nordlyset at Muskego in 1847. Although 
emphasis is placed on the role of the church, other features also are 
described —the cholera epidemics of 1849, 1850, and 1852, the local 
temperance movement, and the leadership of the Fifteenth Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry by Hans Christian Heg in the Civil War. 

A limited but adequate bibliography attests the care of the author, 
who disclaims any pretension to having written a definitive history of 
the Muskego settlement. He writes (p. 59): “A complete history of 
Muskego remains to be written, which is also the case with other settle- 
ments. It is up to the descendants of the first settlers to organize histori- 
cal societies, gather material and write the history.” 

Carton C. QuaLey 











Minnesota Historical Society Notes 


IN LIEU OF its usual summer tour and convention, which gas rationing 
and restrictions on travel made impractical for 1943, the society joined 
with the Washington County Historical Society in sponsoring a pro- 
gram at Stillwater, on Saturday, August 21, in commemoration of the 
city’s centennial. After an informal luncheon at the Lowell Inn at 12:30 
p. M., the main program of addresses and events was presented in Pioneer 
Park. Mr. E. L. Roney, president of the Washington County organiza- 
tion, opened the meeting at 2:00 p.M. by introducing Senator Karl G. 
Neumeier, who served as master of ceremonies. He called first upon the 
Honorable Edward J. Thye, governor of Minnesota, for a few remarks, 
which took the form of a tribute to the pioneers who braved the hard- 
ships of frontier life to found commuaities like Stillwater. 

Governor Thye was followed by Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, cu- 
rator of the museum of the state historical society, who represented that 
organization on the program. Taking as his subject “One Hundred 
Years Ago in St. Croix County, Wisconsin,” Mr. Babcock told of the 
first governmental organization and of early settlement in the triangle 
between the St. Croix and Mississippi rivers. This area, the speaker 
pointed out, was included both in Michigan and Wisconsin territories 
before it came within the confines of Minnesota Territory in 1849. Two 
main centers of settlement in the section became in time the cities of 
St. Paul and Stillwater. An abstract of Mr. Babcock’s talk appears in the 
Stillwater Daily Gazette for August 23. 

In the same issue are published portions of the address presented by 
Miss Emma Glaser of Stillwater, who reviewed the role of “Pioneer 
Women in the Development of Stillwater.” After giving special atten- 
tion to the contributions of two pioneer women of the 1840's, Mrs. Lydia 
Ann Carli and Mrs. Elam Greeley, the speaker discussed the beginnings 
of schools and of cultural institutions that were forwarded by the 
women of the frontier community. Among the latter, she noted, was a 
library association that made Stillwater as early as 1859 a receiving sta- 
tion for government publications. 

The program at Pioneer Park was brought to a close by the presen- 
tation of a historical pageant depicting some of the important and color- 
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ful events in the early history of the city. This spectacle was arranged 
and directed by Miss Elaine Steineck and Miss Evelyn Kriesel. Upon its 
completion, members of the audience were invited to attend a tea in 
the museum of the Washington County Historical Society. They were 
also given an opportunity to view the many displays of historical inter- 
est arranged in the windows of Stillwater stores and business concerns. 
Outstanding among the latter was an exhibit of pictures of St. Croix 
Valley scenes by Minnesota artists. It was arranged by Miss Josephine 
Lutz and Mr. Richard Rollins of the Stillwater Art Colony, with the 
co-operation of Professor Laurence Schmeckebier of the department of 
fine arts in the University of Minnesota. In the introduction to a cata- 
logue of the pictures displayed, Professor Schmeckebier calls attention to 
the historical value oi the exhibit and points out the significance of show- 
ing “in the marketplace . . . pictures that belong to the life of the 
people.” It may be noted that the earliest picture in the exhibit, a view 
of “Cheever’s Mill on the St. Croix” painted by Henry Lewis in 1848, 
was contributed by the Minnesota Historical Society. The art exhibit 
was repeated in connection with the annual fine arts exhibition at the 
Minnesota State Fair from August 29 to September 6. 


After a delay of some eight months, the bindery still is unable to 
supply cloth suitable for volume 23 of Minnesota History. In order to 
avoid an indefinite delay in the binding both of volumes 23 and 24, it 
may be necessary to accept a color and pattern that in no way match 
the cloth used on earlier volumes. Libraries and individuals who have 
ordered bound copies of volume 23 are asked not to lose patience, for 
their orders will be filled eventually. It is hoped that members will un- 
derstand that wartime conditions account both for the delay and for any 
unavoidable change in the forthcoming volume. 


Among the twenty-five active members who joined the society dur- 
ing the quarter ending on September 30 are a life member, Edwin 
Davis of St. Paul, and two sustaining members, Robert Allen of North- 
field and Mrs. William J. Dean of St. Paul. In addition, the following 
annual members were enrolled: Burns Allen of Minneapolis, Mrs. Hel- 
ene M. Becker of St. Paul, Lela E. Booher of Minneapolis, Alma Bor- 
chard of Minneapolis, Ethel J. Bourdon of Minneapolis, George Crosby 
of Minneapolis, Elizabeth Dorsey of St. Paul, Mrs. Walter B. Driscoll of 
St. Paul, Earl W. Drolet of Minneapolis, Mrs. Emily H. Eckel of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, C. David Evanson of Nome, Alaska, Vivian Grace Gibson 
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of St. Paul, Dr. William Ginsberg of St. Paul, Charles F. Hall of St. 
Paul, Aldred A. Heckman of St. Paul, Cecelia Keyes of Minneapolis, 
Bert O. Lund of Stillwater, Margaret Paschke of St. Paul, Adolph C. 
Regli of St. Paul, James D. Rowland of Bayport, Howard J. Seesel of 
St. Paul, and Mrs. A. G. Suurmeyer of Luverne. 


The Kennedy Brothers Arms Company of St. Paul recently was en- 
rolled as an institutional member of the society. 


A member of the society’s executive council and a former president 
of the society, Edward C. Gale of Minneapolis, died on September 12. 
The society also lost six additional active members during the quarter: 
Eli S. Warner of St. Paul on June 24, Ingerval M. Olsen of St. Paul on 
June 25, Dr. John L. Rothrock of St. Paul on July 5, Hester M. Pollock 
of Pasadena, California, on July 6, Theresa Erickson of St. Paul on 
August 31, and Otto E. Wieland of Duluth on September 26. 


Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the graduate school in the University of 
Minnesota, a former superintendent of the society, has been named di- 
rector of the historical service board of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. He left for Washington to take up his new duties on October 1. 


Dr. Ida Kramer, who was employed by the society as a cataloguer in 
the manuscript division from August, 1942, to June, 1943, has accepted 
an appointment as curator of manuscripts and of the J. Christian Bay 
collection of western literature with the State Historical Society of Mis- 


souri at Columbia. 


Mrs. Tyler’s discussion of the value of family papers for the student 
of western history, which appears in the issue of this magazine for 
March, 1943, is given favorable mention in the Social Justice Review for 
September. The editor of this Catholic periodical calls upon his readers 
to “search through trunks and what not in an attempt to discover mate- 
rial” similar to that used by Mrs. Tyler. Two paragraphs from Dr. Bee- 
son’s annual report for 1942, also in the March number of Minnesota 
History, are quoted on the cover page of the Western Ontario Historical 
Notes for September. 


Dr. Beeson contributes a survey of “Pioneer Minnesota Journalism” 
in the territorial period to the September number of the Minnesota Jour- 
nal of Education. A portrait of James M. Goodhue, the editor of Minne- 
sota’s earliest newspaper, appears with a brief sketch of his career as a 
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frontispiece to the issue. Portraits and sketches of other pioneer editors 
selected by Dr. Beeson will appear in later issues of the Journal. 


A radio talk on “The Romance of the North Shore,” prepared by 
Dr. Nute for presentation over station WLB last February, is published 
in the Conservation Volunteer for September—October. Dr. Nute gives 
special attention to the role of the Norwegians and Swedes in North 
Shore history. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


The late Edward C. Gale, whose description of a voyage on the Lake 
of the Woods and the Rainy River in the early 1890’s is reprinted in this 
issue from a contemporary Minnesota literary journal, was a member of 
a pioneer Minneapolis family. A lawyer by profession, he was educated 
at Yale and Harvard universities and was admitted to the bar in 1888. 
Throughout his long career he was identified with the cultural life of his 
community and his state, actively promoting such organizations as 
the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, the Minneapolis Public Library, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the Hennepin County Historical So- 
ciety, and the Minnesota Historical Society. His varied services on behalf 
of the latter organization are described ante, p. 275. As the author of 
articles and book reviews, he has long been familiar to readers of this 
magazine. 

Lieutenant Merrill E. Jarchow continues in the present issue, with a 
review of the 1860's, his discussion of the development of farm ma- 
chinery in Minnesota, which he began with an article on the frontier 
period (see ante, 23:316-327). He is also the author of an article on “Zarly 
Minnesota Agricultural Societies and Fairs” in Minnesota History for 
September, 1941, and of numerous book reviews. The degree of doctor 
of philosophy was conferred upon Lieutenant Jarchow by the University 
of Minnesota in 1941; his doctoral dissertation deals with the “Economic 
History of Minnesota Agriculture.” He was a member of the history 
faculty in the South Dakota State College of Agriculture at Brookings 
until early in 1943, when he received a commission as a lieutenant, junior 
grade, in the United States Navy. He is now stationed in Iowa City, 
where he is teaching in a pre-flight school. 

Sergeant F. Paul Prucha was graduated in 1941 from the River Falls 
State Teachers College at River Falls, Wisconsin. In an undergraduate 
college seminar in American history he prepared a paper on which he 
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based the present study of “Minnesota’s Attitude toward the Southern 
Case for Secession.” Until December, 1942, he taught history in the high 
school at Amery, Wisconsin. He is now in the Army Air Force and is 
stationed at Miami Beach, Florida. 

Mr. Earl V. Chapin is the editor and publisher of the Warroad Pio- 
neer. He was recently awarded a fellowship in regional writing by the 
University of Minnesota, under a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, to enable him to write a book on the Northwest Angle of the Lake 
of the Woods. In his article on “The Early History of the Roseau River 
Valley” he deals with a section many of whose pioneers are still alive. 
Mr. Chapin has gathered some of his material by interviewing early resi- 
dents of this area, which in many respects is still frontier country. 

Miss Marion H. Herriot of Ottawa makes use of her knowledge of 
Canadian transportation history in editing for the present issue a letter 
written by a settler who emigrated from Eastern to Western Canada in 
1869, traversing Minnesota en route. Miss Herriot received her bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Manitoba in 1939, and she later did gradu- 
ate work in history in the University of Toronto. She is the author of an 
article on “Steamboat Transportation on the Red River” published in this 
magazine for September, 1940. She is now employed as a research clerk 
in the labor legislation branch of the Canadian department of labor. 

Nine authors have contributed book reviews to the present number 
of Minnesota History. They are Dr. Edward P. Alexander, superintend- 
ent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; Dr. Clarence E. Carter 
of Washington, D. C., editor of the Territorial Papers of the United 
States; Lieutenant James Eckman, formerly of the editorial staff of the 
Mayo Clinic and now in the medical intelligence branch of the surgeon 
general’s office at Washington; Dr. Carlton C. Qualey, a member of the 
history faculty of Bard College at Annandale-on-Hudson, New York; 
Dr. Alice Felt Tyler, assistant professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota; Chester S. Wilson, Minnesota commissioner of conservation; 
and three members of the society’s staff, Dr. Lewis Beeson, acting superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Mary W. Berthel, editorial assistant, and Dr. Grace Lee 
Nute, curator of manuscripts. 


ACCESSIONS 


A box of papers and nine account books relating to the fur trade and 
frontier life in northern Minnesota from 1840 to about 1870, assembled 
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by the late John Bardon of Superior, have been presented in his memory 
by his son, Dr. Richard Bardon of Duluth. Many of the manuscripts 
relate to the careers of Francois Roussain, a trader at Vermilion Lake, 
and W. R. Durfee, a Superior pioneer, and to members of their families. 
The collection is rich in material about the North Shore of Lake Su- 
perior, and includes information about many characters connected with 
its history. Among them are the missionaries, Fathers Baraga and Pierz, 
members of the Morrison family, Clement H. Beaulieu, Stephen Bonga, 
George R. Stuntz, J. S. Watrous, Luke Marvin, and R. B. Carlton, to 
mention but a few. The accounts, some of which are in Chippewa and 
some in English, were kept at Crow Wing, Fond du Lac, Winnebago- 
shish, Leech, Vermilion, and Sandy lakes, and at other points connected 
with the fur trade. 


Genealogists will be interested in four pages from the Tucker family 
Bible, which have been copied for the society by the photostatic process 
through the courtesy of Miss Caroline J. Tucker of Minneapolis. They 
afford a record of births, deaths, and marriages in the Tucker family 
from 1779 to 1856. e 


A friendship album kept by Mrs. Martha McLean Pollock and two 
of her letters, from the papers of her daughter, the late Hester M. Pol- 
lock of St. Paul, have been received through the courtesy of Colonel 
Floyd E. Eller of Fort Snelling. Mrs. Pollock was the daughter of Na- 
thaniel McLean, Sioux agent at Fort Snelling from 1849 to 1853 and 
later a St. Paul journalist. Another item received from Colonel Eller is 
an order book of Company F, First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, con- 
taining the names of its members and a record of clothing issued in 
1861-62. These manuscripts have been added to the Round Tower 
Museum collection in the custody of the society. 


Twenty-four warranty, quitclaim, and mortgage deeds held by mem- 
bers of the family of Orville D. Ford chiefly on lands at Mazeppa in 
Wabasha County from 1862 to 1917 have been presented by Mr. Edwin 
H. Ford of Minneapolis. 


The diaries and notebooks of Henry Arthur Smith, consisting of 
twenty-nine volumes and covering the period from 1866 to 1921, are a 
recent addition to the society's growing collection of farmers’ diaries. 
They are the gifts of Smith’s daughter, Mrs. Ralph H. Brinks of Brook 
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Park. In the earlier years of the period covered by the diaries, Smith 
farmed near Mantorville in Dodge County, and his records include much 
information about crops, weather conditions, and chores. They reflect 
also his interest in journalism, picturing his activities as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Mantorville Express. In the later years covered by these 
records Smith resided in the state of Washington. Included in Mrs. 
Brinks’ gift are a fife that belonged to Smith’s uncle, Josiah Hathway, 
sixteen Confederate currency notes, and some interesting examples of 
wood carving. 


A typewritten copy of a letter written on January 9, 1866, by Major 
Robert H. Hall, who was then commandant at Fort Snelling, has been 
received from the St. Paul Dispatch. The writer presents an interesting 
history of the Minnesota post, basing it upon incomplete records that he 
found there when he assumed command in 1865. The gift also includes a 
photostatic copy of the original of a University of Minnesota field song, 
and a record of exercises held in honor of Edward D. Neill at Oak Hall 
in St. Paul on April 25, 1928, when the school marked its diamond 
jubilee. 


Eight items from the papers of the St. Paul wholesale hardware firm 
of Nicols and Dean for the period from 1872 to 1879 have been pre- 
sented by Mr. Winter Dean of St. Paul. Among them are a mortgage 
and a warranty deed on property in St. Paul in 1872, and an abstract of 
title to some land in Dayton’s addition to St. Paul in 1873. 


Baptismal and marriage records, lists of probationers and members, 
and pastoral and statistical information for the years from 1881 to 1932 
are to be found in four manuscript volumes recently added to the pa- 
pers of the First Methodist Church of St. Paul by its pastor, the Rever- 
end Theodore H. Leonard (see ante, 21:314). A large number of mar- 
riage licenses dating from 1917 to 1932 and a group of letters written in 
1926 by former pastors of the church are included in the gift. 


Mr. Roger L. Windom of Orlando, Florida, has added ten letters to 
the papers of his grandfather, William Windom (see ante, p. 246). 
Among them is one, dated June 16, 1886, informing Windom of his 
election to honorary membership in the Northwestern Literary and His- 
torical Society of Sioux City, lowa. The others relate to Windom’s busi- 
ness and political interests in the years from 1861 to 1886. 
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The papers of the late Di. Charles F. Dight of Minneapolis, filling 
thirteen boxes, have been received from his estate. They relate in large 
measure to Dr. Dight’s interest in and promotion of the eugenics move- 
ment, to his work as medical director from 1901 to 1933 of the Minis- 
ters’ Life and Casualty Union, and to his participation in local politics. 
A more detailed account of this collection will appear in an early issue 
of Minnesota History. 


The papers of Dietrich Lange, a St. Paul naturalist who served for 
many years as principal of Mechanic Arts High School, have been pre- 
sented by his daughter, Mrs. Lorna Mittelstadt of St. Paul. They consist 
for the most part of manuscripts about Minnesota plant and animal life 
and conservation. Drafts of many of Lange’s stories for boys also are 


included. 


The history of the Minnesota Hospital Service Association from 1933 
to 1939 can be traced in a large collection of its business records and 
other papers presented through the courtesy of Mr. Arthur M. Calvin 
of St. Paul. Included are eight volumes of reports of the executive secre- 
tary; samples of advertising folders, application blanks, office forms, and 
similar printed items; and clippings from newspapers and magazines. 
Articles by E. A. Van Steenwyck, William E. Baker, Mr. Calvin, and 
others are of value for their accounts of special phases of the association’s 
development. 


A number of newspaper clippings relating to the career of the late 
Senator George H. Lommen of Eveleth, who served as a member of the 
Minnesota legislature from 1925 until his death in 1942, have been pre- 
sented by his sister, Miss Josephine Lommen of Caledonia. She plans to 
build about this nucleus a collection of her brother’s papers. 


A typewritten report of the service held at the Unitarian Center in 
Minneapolis on April 23, 1943, in memory of Sylvanus A. Stockwell is 
the gift of Mrs. Stockwell. Stockwell, who was born in 1857, represented 
his district in the house or the senate of the Minnesota legislature during 
sixteen sessions between 1891 and 1939. 


Mrs. Agnes C. Stiefel of St. Paul Park has presented a history of the 
Riverview Civic Club which she compiled. Annual reports of the presi- 
dents of the organization, which was founded in 1917, a list of its mem- 
bers in 1943, and the like are included. 
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A loom dating from 1860, a skein reel, and several other items have 
been presented by Mr. Herbert L. Slattengren of Lindstrom and mem- 
bers of his family. The loom has been placed on display in the pioneer 
cabin in the society’s museum. 


A guitar used by a women’s orchestra in 1895, with the felt case in 
which it was carried, is the gift of Mrs. C. Treat Spear of St. Paul. 


A Densmore typewriter dating from 1891 has been presented as a 
joint gift by the St. Paul chapter of the American Red Cross and Mr. 
Arsene Nakashian of St. Paul. The Densmore was the first machine to 
use the platen release, now in general use on typewriters, and the first to 
employ ball bearings for its carriage and type bars. 


Eleven articles of clothing and naval equipment have been presented 
by Mr. Paul C. Buetow of St. Paul, who used them while serving in the 
United States Navy on the “Maumee” in 1917. Included in his gift is a 
costume worn in the St. Paul Winter Carnival of 1917. 


Twenty-nine armbands of the types used by air raid wardens, victory 
aides, technical workers, auxiliary police officers, and others engaged in 
civilian defense activities in the Second World War have been presented 
by the state department of administrative management and research. 


The development of harvesting machinery from the primitive flail to 
the gas-driven tractor is illustrated in a series of pictures presented by the 
Case Tractor Company of Racine, Wisconsin. The St. Paul Turnverein 
has presented fifteen pictures that reflect its own activities. A number 
of views of the contemporary army training camp at Camp Claiborne, 
Louisiana, are the gifts of the St. Paul Dispatch. Recent additions to the 
portrait collection include likenesses in oil of two former justices of 
the Minnesota supreme court, Rensselaer R. Nelson and Daniel A. Dick- 
inson, which were placed in the society’s custody by the supreme court; 
and a pastel of the Reverend John Wright of St. Paul, presented by Mrs. 
W. D. Penney of St. Paul. 


Additions made recently to the society’s genealogical collection include 
volume 7 of the American Genealogical Index, in which surnames from 
Claggett to Coogan are indexed; volumes 7 and 8 of Clarence W. Bowen’s 
History of Woodstock Connecticut (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1943); 
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and a second supplement to Three Hundred Colonial Ancestors by Eliza- 
beth M. Rixford (East Highgate, Vermont, 1943. 26 p.). 

Some of the genealogies received in the third quarter of 1943 deal 
with pioneers of the Middle West. Cornish settlers of Racine County, 
Wisconsin, are described in The Generations of the Children of William 
Foxwell and Ann Harris by Herbert C. Duckett (Burlington, Wisconsin, 
1941. 42 p.). Pioneer life in Indiana is portrayed in The Dufour Saga, 
1796-1942, The Story of the Eight Dufours Who Came from Switzer- 
land and Founded Vevay, Switzerland County, Indiana by Julie LeClerc 
Knox (Crawfordsville, Indiana, 1942. 166 p.). The History of the 
Arthur-Steen Family by E. A. Arthur (Crawfordsville, Indiana, 1942. 
46 p.) is an account of another Indiana family. An Ohio background is 
described in The Order of the Purple Heart: An Account of Sergeant 
William Brown Who Brought His Badge of Merit to Columbia, Ohio 
by Marie Dickoré (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1943. 35 p.). 

Families of North Carolina, Virginia, and neighboring states are rep- 
resented in another group of genealogies recently received. Among them 
are a volume entitled Cook History and Genealogy of Families in or 
Originating in North Carolina by Earl A. Cook (Albemarle, North 
Carolina, 1941. 92 p.); The Fisher Genealogical History by Gertrude 
F. Harding (San Diego, California, 1942. 74 p.); The Rucker Family 
Genealogy by Sudie R. Wood (Richmond, Virginia, 1932. 585 p.); The 
Duncans of Bourbon County, Kentucky by Julia S. Ardery (Lexington, 
Kentucky, 1943. 28 p.); and The Chapman Family: A Study in the 
Social Development of Central West Virginia by Berlin B. Chapman 
(Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1942. 290 p.). Another book in this group is The 
Captives of Abb’s Valley by James M. Brown, which has been issued in 
a new edition with a genealogical appendix on the Moore family by 
Robert B. Woodworth (Staunton, Virginia, 1942. 254 p.). 

Maryland and Pennsylvania families are represented in The Hoyes of 
Maryland by Charles E. Hoye (Sang Run, Maryland, 1942. 264 p.); 
The “Sensineys” of America by Barton Sensenig (Philadelphia, 1943. 
159 p.); and the Bennett Family History by Mary E. B. and Edward D. 
Durand (Washington, 1941. 220 p.). A New England group includes 
Thomas Barnes of Hartford and Farmington, Connecticut by Frederick 
R. Barnes (Minneapolis, 1943. 89 p.); The Reverend John Graham of 
Woodbury, Connecticut and His Descendants by Helen G. Carpenter 
(Chicago, 1942. 507 p.); and The Life, Ancestors and Descendants of 
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Robert Williams of Roxbury by Harrison Williams (Washington, 1934. 
216 p.). The Bradley Family by Frank Morris (Madelia, Minnesota, 
1942. 49 p.) describes the Canadian background of some Minnesota fami- 
lies. A number of Minnesotans are mentioned in The Ballard Gen- 
ealogy compiled by Melvin G. Dodge (Utica, New York, 1942. 375 p.). 
The Cushman Genealogy by Alvah W. Burt (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1942. 
432 p.) and A History of the Michael Reasor and Allied Families by F. 
Hiner Dale (Guymon, Oklahoma, 1941. 233 p.) list families widely 
spread over the country. 

Among the local histories added to the library are three pamphlets 
on New York localities by Grace Van Derwerker, published in 1938 at 
Schuylerville, New York. They are entitled Early Days in Eastern Sara- 
toga County (23 p.); Early Days in the Vicinity of Northlumberland 
and Bacon Hill (21 p.); and Early Days in Gansevoort and Vicinity 
(23 p.). Other newly acquired local histories include Norman Goodner’s 
History of Scott County, Arkansas (Siloam Springs, Arkansas, 1941. 
89 p.); Sidney A. Marchand’s Acadian Exiles in the Golden Coast of 
Louisiana (Donaldsonville, Louisiana, 1943. 109 p.); Mary F. Ken- 
drick’s Down the Road to Yesterday: A History of Springfield, Annapolis 
County, Nevia Scotia (Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, 1941. 141 p.); G. L. 
Ridenour’s The Land of the Lake: A History of Campbell County, Ten- 
nessee (La Follette, Tennessee, 1941. 104 p.); a volume on Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia, prepared by the Virginia Writers Program (Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1942. 302 p.); and Thomas H. Ryan’s History of the 
Town of Buchanan, Wisconsin (Appleton, Wisconsin. 20 p.). 


L.M.F. 











News and Comment 


“It’s THE NEGLECTED, the despised, the overlooked trifle of today that is 
likely to become tomorrow’s treasure,” writes Jake Zeitlin in the Saturday 
Review of Literature for September 4, where he elaborates on the “Art 
of Collecting the Common.” He explains his theme by remarking that 
the “items deligently sought by collectors who undertake to reconstruct 
the past” once were the “common things that no one thought to save.” 
Many of the items that “reflect the living habits, the political, artistic, or 
scientific aspects of our own day” seem to be “too obviously everyday 
to save and so disappear except for the accident of oversight.” Mr. Zeitlin 
sees the danger in the scrap drives of the present day, which “tempt peo- 
ple to throw away things indiscriminately,” and he notes that the Na- 
tional Archives as well as historical societies and libraries throughout the 
nation are working and collecting “to counteract this tendency.” Instead 
of discarding posters, folders, and various other items that reflect wartime 
conditions, Mr. Zeitlin suggests that we should be saving them, for the 
“very circumstances of modern war, what with rationing and scarcities, 
should make people acutely aware of the importance of keeping the 
trivia of social change.” 


In the introduction to a recent volume of essays on The Interpretation 
of History (Princeton, New Jersey, 1943. 186 p.), Joseph R. Strayer 
makes the assertion that “History must be more than an adornment for 
the cultivated gentleman, more than a pastime for the intellectually 
curious, more than a tower of refuge for the skeptic and the philosopher. 
It must be a guide to action, not an excuse for contemplation.” Appropri- 
ately, the essays that follow deal with ways of “communicating history to 
the ordinary man.” One of the five historians represented is Professor 
Herbert Heaton of the University of Minnesota, who discusses “The 
Economic Impact on History.” 


Dr. Fulmer Mood’s discussion of “The Historiographic Setting of 
Turner’s Frontier Essay,” which appears in the July number of Agricul- 
tural History, fittingly commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of the 
occasion when “Turner first gave public expression” to his “special inter- 
pretation of American history.” In this essay, writes Dr. Mood, “Turner 
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demonstrated that he was a historical thinker”; furthermore “he was the 
sole example of the species on the American scene at that time.” 


The American Archivist presents in its July issue a number of sug- 
gestive articles that should prove of value to all who work with archival 
and related materials. “Restoration Methods” and the problems they 
entail are discussed by W. J. Barrow of the Virginia State Library; the 
importance of “Papers, Carbons, and Ribbons” in the making of records 
is stressed by W. Edward Keegan of the National Archives. Under the 
general title “Current Aspects of Records Administration” are grouped 
articles on “The Archivist’s Concern in Recor4s Administration” by 
Philip C. Brooks, on “The Control of Records” by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Willard F. McCormick, and on “Scheduling the Disposition of 
Records” by Robert H. Bahmer. A discussion by Randolph W. Church 
of “The Relationship between Archival Agencies and Libraries” com- 
pletes the issue. 


Some idea of the impressive bulk of the work accomplished by the 
Historical Records Survey under the WPA from 1936 to 1943 may be 
gained from an examination of a Bibliography of Research Projects Re- 
ports: Check List of Historical Records Survey Publications prepared by 
Sargent B. Child and Dorothy P. Holmes (1943. 110 p.). Arranged by 
states are the hundreds of inventories of federal, state, county, and muni- 
cipal archives prepared and published by the survey; as well as of church 
records, American imprints, and the like. The Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety is included among the depositories chosen to preserve material left 
unpublished by the survey. Minnesota shows up favorably in most of the 
catagories considered, and its list of inventories of county archives carried 
to completion is longer than that for any other state. 


The editing and publishing of the field notes of the WPA’s American 
Imprints Inventory has been resumed under the auspices of the Bibli- 
ographical Society of America, with the aid of a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie of Chicago, former national 
editor of the inventory, has been appointed editor in chief of the project, 
which plans to issue a series of volumes for individual states under the 
title “Bibliography of American Imprints.” Among the volumes planned 
for early publication is one listing North and South Dakota imprints 
through 1890. The available field notes provide a record of books, pam- 
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phlets, and broadsides printed in all states through 1876 and in eight 


western states through 1890. 


An Institute of American History and Civilization, with outstanding 
authorities on various phases of the nation’s history presenting lectures, 
opened on the campus of Willamette University on September 20 and 
continued for five weeks. Special emphasis was placed upon the history 
of the Pacific Northwest. Lectures relating to American literature, gov- 
ernment, traditions, and ideals were included in the course. Sponsors of 
the institute, including one of Oregon’s leading newspapers, expressed the 
belief that “Americans are psychologically unprepared to defend the free- 
doms we enjoy.” One of the purposes of the course was to fill a need 
“for greater appreciation and understanding of our principles of govern- 


ment and our way of life.” 


Historical societies in general will find many stimulating suggestions 
in number 7 of the Bulletins of the American Association for State and 
Local History, issued in October. It is devoted to a report by Evelyn 
Plummer Read on Broadcasting History: The Story of the Story Behind 
the Headlines (p. 161-188). The title refers to a radio program con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American Historical Association and 
broadcast since the spring of 1938 over the National Broadcasting system. 
It consists of weekly talks given by Mr. Cesar Saerchinger on “some 
event or problem of front page importance in the contemporary world” 
which can “serve as a springboard for a discussion of the event or prob- 
lem, and of its historical background, the forces which had set it in 
motion or contributed to its development.” The background material is 
furnished and checked by trained historians. In preparing the present 
Bulletin Mrs. Read speaks from personal experience, for as a member of 
the radio committee of the American Historical Association she has taken 
much of the responsibility for the program and deserves great credit for 
its success. The editor of the Bulletin believes that Mrs. Read’s account 
should “serve as an inspiration to all persons who are interested in under- 
taking similar programs.” He suggests that “in the field of local history 
there are almost limitless opportunities through the radio,” and he ex- 
presses the hope that “more and more advantage will be taken of these 
opportunities.” 


In a recent volume on Company Museums (Washington, 1943), Lau- 
rence V. Coleman reports that “eighty companies in the United States 
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are known to have museums of their own.” Such museums, he asserts, 
“spring from the need for historical and current records, and they are 
of use directly and indirectly to management as well as of value to the 
world. . . . Although all of them are not important as yet, many have 
become indispensable arms of their companies.” Dr. Coleman’s discussion 
of these museums, which reflect the development of American manu- 
facturing industries, railroads, banks, insurance companies, and the like, 
has resulted in a book that should prove useful to curators of historical 
collections in general, large and small. He devotes chapters to the pur- 
poses and usefulness of company museums, their management and run- 
ning expenses, their quarters, collecting activities, display methods, and 
“interpretation” of exhibits. In the appendix are presented rather detailed 
descriptions of eighty company museums in the United States and three 
in Canada. The arrangement for the United States is by states. Among 
the museums of special Minnesota and Northwest interest listed are the 
Paul Bunyan Museum of the Wisconsin Land and Lumber Company 
at Blaney, Michigan; the farm machinery collection of the J. I. Case 
Company at Racine, Wisconsin; and the Hudson’s Bay Company his- 
torical exhibit, including a wealth of material relating to the fur trade, 
in the company’s Winnipeg store. 


“The art museum, the natural history museum, and the historical 
museum can give at least elementary instruction more effectively, I be- 
lieve, than can any other teacher, because they have the physical evidence 
immediately at hand, where it may be seen, studied, and in many cases, 
felt and handled.” This feature of museum values, as a tool of visual 
education, is emphasized by Clifford Lord in an article, in Agricultural 
History for July, on the “Farmers’ Museum” now being established by 
the New York Historical Association at Cooperstown. The museum’s 
“rich setting” on Ostego Lake, with a “huge stone barn, seven other 
buildings, and 25 acres of land,” has been given to the society in memory 
of a deceased agricultural leader. Among the exhibits planned are re- 
productions of old-time carpenter, cobbler, cooper, wagon, and blacksmith 
shops; a “huge old-fashioned kitchen, with brick oven and all the equip- 
ment of former days”; and a pioneer schoolhouse. An “old stone country 
store built about 1825 will be moved” to the grounds. One of the smaller 
stone buildings will house an extensive library consisting of files of 
agricultural periodicals, records of agricultural societies, books on farm 
techniques, and the like. 
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For the purpose of gathering, housing, and preserving manuscripts 
relating to upstate New York and adjacent areas, Cornell University has 
established a “Collection of Regional History.” A statement recently 
issued by its curator, Mr. Whitney R. Cross, includes an “outline of de- 
sirable records,” indicating types of manuscripts that the collection hopes 
to acquire and a list of manuscripts recently added and now available to 
scholars. Minnesotans will be interested to learn that among the latter 
are the Edward Eggleston Papers, consisting of nearly thirty thousand 
items and covering the years from 1852 to 1902. Since Eggleston spent 
nearly a decade of the period covered in Minnesota, his papers should 
be rich in material relating to this state. 


Several interesting logging museums are included in an enumeration 
of “Log Building Museums of Wisconsin” contributed by Charles E. 
Brown to the September number of the Wisconsin Archeologist. The 
most pretentious of these is a group of buildings known as the Paul 
Bunyan Camp at Eau Claire, where a cook shanty, a bunkhouse, a black- 
smith shop, and a stable have been reconstructed. All are equipped with 
furnishings, utensils, and tools from old-time logging camps. Loggings 
museums at Rhinelander and Wabeno also are described. Of interest also 
is a Norwegian folk museum near Blue Mounds. 


Readers of this magazine who have followed Professor Ralph H. 
Brown’s excursions into the field of historical geography will turn with 
eager anticipation to his new volume, Mirror for Americans: Likeness 
of the Eastern Seaboard, 1810, which has been published by the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society (New York, 1943. 312 p.). They will be amply 
rewarded, for they will find in Dr. Brown’s book a composite picture of 
North American geographical knowledge in the first decade of the last 
century, as reflected in contemporary writings. Among the works drawn 
upon are many well-known narratives of travel and exploration — 
Carver’s Travels, Alexander Henry’s Travels and Adventures in Canada, 
and Mackenzie’s Voyages, to name but a few — which are basic sources 
for the history of the Northwest. The title notwithstanding, this section 
of North America has not been overlooked. In a chapter devoted to the 
“Northern Border Regions,” the author considers the fur trade extending 
westward from Lower Canada and Montreal, up the St. Lawrence, and 
into the Great Lakes basin. Points as far west and north as Michili- 
mackinac, Lake Nipigon, and Grand Portage are mentioned. In present- 
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ing his material, Dr. Brown has used a whimsical devise, purportin 5 to 
reprint a work by a fictitious “Gentleman of Philadelphia,” one Thomas 
Pownall Keystone, who is represented as drawing upon his extensive 
contemporary library in the preparation of the narrative. The old-time 
flavor of the volume is considerably enhanced by the illustrations, many 
of which are from pen-and-ink drawings made in the style of steel en- 
gravings by Mrs. Brown. It will be recalled that in 1942 Professor Brown 
edited for publication in Minnesota History a valuable journal kept by 
Charles C. Trowbridge while engaged as a member of the Cass expedi- 
tion of 1820. 


In 1938, when Father Jean Delanglez published his edition of the 
Journal of Jean Cavelier, he “took for granted the authenticity of the orig- 
inal.” In the intervening period, however, Father Delanglez has en- 
countered documents that lead him to look with doubt upon the problem 
of “The Authorship of the Journal of Jean Cavelier.” In the “Documents” 
section of the July number of Mid-America, Father Delanglez tells why 
he now doubts “whether Cavelier is really the author of the journal 
attributed to him.” Following his discussion is a document, the origina! 
of which, “in the hand of Jean Cavelier, is—or was—in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale.” 


The “Cheyenne Indian Portraits Painted by George Catlin” in 1832 
and now preserved in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington are 
the subject of a brief article by Marie H. Erwin in the Annals of 
Wyoming for July. Included is a short account of Catlin’s trip up the 
Missouri River from St. Louis to Fort Union. Two of the artist’s Chey- 
enne portraits are reproduced with the article. 


In a chapter on “The Coming of the Russians,” appearing in a volume 
on The Story of the Mennonites (Berne, Indiana, 1941), C. Henry Smith 
devotes some attention to the Minnesota colony at Mountain Lake. He 
relates that ten or twelve Mennonite families from Russia had settled 
there as early as 1874. To the rich Minnesota farming region they trans- 
planted a “bit of Russia.” The author points out that “wheat growing 
of course was as well adapted to the American western prairies as to 
Russian steppes, and flour milling became an important industry in all 
the Russian Mennonite communities.” Another feature of Russian life 
that the Mennonites brought with them was the “big straw-burning Rus- 
sian brick oven and stove,” which was “built into the walls of the three 
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main rooms of the typical Mennonite home” in such a way that it would 
“heat the entire house and at the same time serve for cooking.” Material 
relating to the Mennonites in America preserved by Bethel College at 
Newton, Kansas, is described under the heading “Side Lights on Mennon- 
ite History” by A. Warkentin in the American-German Review for 
August. Included are year books, church records, pioneer household 
articles, and old letters. The latter, writes Mr. Warkentin, “reveal some- 
thing of the daily lives of the pioneers, of the conditions to which they 
had to adjust themselves, and some of the problems they had to meet.” 


A preliminary feature of a centennial celebration planned by the 
Lutheran Free church for 1943 has been the publication of Clarence J. 
Carlsen’s volume entitled The Years of Our Church (Minneapolis, 1942). 
The year 1843 was selected as that of “formal beginnings” because it was 
marked by the organization of a Lutheran group in the Norwegian settle- 
meat at Muskego, Wisconsin. The opening chapter, which bears the title 
“Background and Beginning,” contains a brief survey of Norwegian immi- 
gration, some account of church history and organization, and a statement 
about the founding of the Lutheran Free church in 1897. Although many 
events and personalities connected with Minnesota are mentioned through- 
out the volume, the chapters of greatest local interest are those dealing with 
Augsburg College and Theological Seminary, which has been located in 
Minneapolis since 1871, and with church “Institutions and Agencies,” 
many of which are situated in the state. 


’ 


The “Faribault-Stillwater Agreement,” arranged by Archbishop Ire- 
land and carried out by the “local authorities and with the consent of the 
Vatican” is described as “perhaps the most interesting compromise” be- 
tween church and public schools ever suggested by a member of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy in Evarts B. Greene’s study of Religion and the State (New 
York, 1941). The plan, which “was for a few years in actual operation in 
these Minnesota towns,” is briefly explained in the present volume. 


A doctoral dissertation on German Presbyterianism in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, prepared by H. Clifford Fox in the University of Iowa, has 
been published by the lithoprint process (Ypsilanti, Michigan, 1942). 
Despite the somewhat general title, emphasis throughout the study is cen 
tered upon the history of one church group in Iowa. There are occasional 
references to the German population of other Northwestern states, includ- 
ing Minnesota. 
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Professor Norma Schwendener of Columbia University is the author of 
a general History of Physical Education in the United States which pro- 
vides a useful background for those who are interested in local phases of 
the same subject (New York, 1942). Of special interest are chapters dealing 
with the “Turnverein in the United States,” the development of the “Play- 
ground Movement,” and the growth of college sports. 


A regional bibliography of American Folk Song and Folk Lore, com- 
piled by Alan Lomax and Mrs. Sidney R. Cowell, has been published by 
the Service Center of the Progressive Education Association (1942. 59 Pp.). 
Of special interest for Minnesota and the Northwest are some of the items 
listed in sections on the North and on the French-Americans. 


The ever-growing body of recorded folk tales localized in the North- 
west has been enriched by Charles E. Brown’s collection of Bluenose Brain- 
erd Stories: Log Cabin Tales from the Chippewa in the Wisconsin North 
Woods (Madison, 1943. 6 p.). The pamphlet is a publication of the 
Wisconsin Folklore Society. 


Under the title Paul Bunyan Marches On, Ida Virginia Turney retells 
for youthful readers a group of tales about the hero of the lumber camps 
(Portland, Oregon, 1942). Most of the stories selected relate to the Pacific 
coast area. The book is elaborately and attractively illustrated. 


A detailed “Sketch and Bibliography of the Kentucky Historical So- 
ciety,” covering the period of more than a century from its organization in 
1836 to the present, appears in the issue of the society’s Register for July. 
The act incorporating the society, its constitution, and many other impor- 
tant documents relating to its history are printed in full. The historical 
sketch is followed by annotated bibliographies of the society’s publications, 
of articles relating to its activities, and of legislative acts governing its origin 
and progress. 


In an article entitled “The New England Emigrant Aid Company 
Parties of 1855,” which appears in the Kansas Historical Quarterly for 
August, Louise Barry makes a valuable and unusual contribution to the 
history of the westward movement. She not only describes the activities of 
the company, which sent about nine hundred emigrants to Kansas in 1855, 
but she provides rosters for eight of the ten parties that moved westward 
under its auspices in the spring and summer of that year. Six of the rosters, 
which have been compiled from original sources, largely manuscript, give 
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the names of the emigrants, their occupations, place of residence in the East, 
and place of settlement in Kansas. Much of the material upon which the 
article is based is in a collection of manuscript records of the company pre- 
served by the Kansas Historical Society. 


The most satisfactory discussion available in print of “The lowa- 
Minnesota Boundary” is to be found in a volume recently published by the 
Iowa Engineering Society under the title Original Instructions Governing 
Public Land Surveys of lowa: A Guide to Their Use in Resurveys of Public 
Lands (Ames, Iowa, 1943. 565 p.). The work was prepared by a board 
of four editors, with J. S. Dodds, professor of civil engineering in Iowa 
State College, serving as editor in chief. They present many of the docu- 
ments relating to the boundary survey, including the text of the instruc- 
tions issued by the surveyor general for Wisconsin and Iowa to Captain 
Andrew Talcott in 1852, the reports submitted by various surveyors who 
worked under his direction, and his own “Report on Boundary Survey” 
dated February 19, 1853. Mention is made (p. 524) of the iron post, set by 
Captain Thomas J. Lee in 1849 near the Mississippi, which marked the 
initial point of the survey. The instructions for the running of the line 
contain a suggestion that “at the termination of the line on the Big Sioux, 
it is desirable to have its position indicated, if practicable by an iron post 
similar to that on the Mississippi.” It was not until 1859 that such a marker 
was placed, and it was installed not by the lowa-Minnesota surveyors, but 
by the men who ran the line between Minnesota and Dakota Territory 
(see ante, 19: 426). Incidentally, its position is somewhat to the east of the 
Big Sioux River. One of the valuable features of the present chapter is a list 
of documents in the land office records of the secretary of state’s archives 
relating to the survey of Minnesota’s southern boundary. Attention should 
be called also to the interest and value of the volume as a whole, for it 
contains the general instructions issued to surveyors in the Iowa country 
from 1815 to 1855, describes the devices they used and the results of their 
work, and explains the significance of the records they left. Much of the 
material presented is applicable in Minnesota and the Northwest as well 
as in Iowa. 


Some of the papers and addresses presented at the celebration held 
at Des Moines on May 20 to mark the centennial of the establishment of 
Fort Des Moines are published under the general title “Three Forts Des 
Moines” in the Annals of Iowa for July. Included is a general survey of 
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“Des Moines’ First Hundred Years” by Ora Williams; an explanation of 
the relationship of “Fort Des Moines and Des Moines” by Vernon R. See- 
burger; and a sketch of “Old Fort Des Moines” by W. M. McLaughlin. 


The July number of the Palimpsest is devoted to three articles on “Dia- 
mond Jo” Reynolds, all from the pen of a writer well versed in upper 
Mississippi steamboating history, William J. Petersen of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa. He contributes a general sketch of Joseph Rey- 
nolds; a brief history of the Diamond Jo Line of steamboats on the upper 
Mississippi, which constituted Reynolds’ chief contribution to the progress 
of transportation; and a description of an excursion on one of the line’s 
boats. The latter, which bears the title “Good Times on the Diamond Jo,” 
tells the story of an excursion party of 1869, when eighty-eight people made 
a pleasure trip from Clinton, Iowa, to St. Paul and back on the steamboat 
“Diamond Jo.” The excursion included a drive in “elegant rigs” to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, Minnehaha Falls, and Fort Snelling. 


Tales of a village on the Wisconsin shore of Lake Pepin, recorded by 
Mrs. Eric W. Forslund and E. J. D. Larson and published originally in the 
Pepin Herald from 1939 to 1941, have been reprinted in a volume entitled 
Stockholm’s Saga: Being the History of the Village of Stockholm on Lake 
Pepin, Pepin County, Wisconsin, and Vicinity (92 p.). The opening chap- 
ter deals with the founding of the settlement by Swedish immigrants in the 
early 1850’s. It is followed by reports on Stockholm’s early development, 
on its business and industrial growth, on schools and churches, on trans- 
portation, and on its participation in the nation’s wars. Two final chapters 
deal with early French forts in the vicinity, and with the “Maiden’s Rock 
Legend.” 


A community history of more than ordinary interest is the Centennial 
History: Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, issued in connection with the program 
for a centennial celebration held in July, 1941, and dedicated to the Dodge 
County Historica! Society (300 p.). In addition to general accounts of the 
community’s story in its first and second half centuries, the volume includes 
chapters on transportation, recreation, schools, villages in the township, 
industries, and the like. A notable series of illustrations adds to its value. 


One of Minnesota’s neighbors to the west is the subject of a textbook 
entitled South Dakota: Its Beginnings and Growth, designed for use in 
the grades by Herbert S. Schell (New York, 1942. 359 p.). Many Minne- 
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sota events and personalities naturally figure in the narrative, among them 
the Sioux War of 1862 and its leader, Little Crow. 


Much has been written of families that resided in dugouts in western 
Minnesota and the Dakotas; now the story of a district school that had its 
beginning in a discarded dugout has been recorded. It was organized at 
West Prairie in Yankton County, South Dakota, in 1873, and its history 
has been set down by one of the original pupils, Mr. A. H. Hagen. He 
recalls vividly the crude structure in a hillside where the first classes assem- 
bled; the rough benches, the kitchen stove, and the kerosene lamp that 
served as equipment; and the textbooks from which the pupils studied. 
Lists of pupils for the first few years are included, and biographical sketches 
of some individuals are provided. Mr. Hagen’s narrative appears in a 


multigraphed pamphlet entitled School Days of 1873 (27 p.). 


A trip up the Mississippi to-St. Paul and thence across Minnesota to the 
Red River settlements in 1857 served to introduce Robert Kennicott of 
Chicago to the Canadian colony and to whet his appetite for life in the 
North, according to Grace Lee Nute’s entertaining article on “Kennicott in 
the North,” which appears in the Beaver for September. From the letters 
and papers preserved by the Kennicott family, Dr. Nute has culled inter- 
esting bits of information about Robert Kennicott’s sojourns at Hudson’s 
Bay Company posts in the late fifties and early sixties, when he was gath- 
ering material on the wild life of the North. Incidentally, most of the 
manuscripts utilized have been copied for the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. In the same issue of the Beaver is an elaborately illustrated article, by 
W. Bleasdell Cameron, on the “Costumes of the Plains Indians.” 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


Under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for the encouragement 
of regional writing (see ante, p. 254), the University of Minnesota has 
awarded fellowships to nine writers, according to a recent announcement. 
Among those receiving grants is a member of the staff of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, Dr. Grace Lee Nute, its curator of manuscripts and a 
frequent contributor to this magazine. She will write a history of the 
Mesabi Range. Two other writers who have published articles in Minne- 
sota History received fellowships. They are Miss Margaret Snyder of Chat- 
field, who will make a study of small-town life as illustrated in Chatfield; 
and Dr. Agnes Larson of St. Olaf College, Northfield, who is writing a 
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history of the Minnesota white pine industry. Other works that will be 
forwarded by regional writing fellowships include a story of the Red River 
Valley by Vera Kelsey of New York City, a biography of Thomas B. 
Walker by Clara W. Nelson of Minneapolis, stories of the western plains 
by Bruce Nelson of Bismarck, a group of sketches of immigrant families 
in St. Paul by Mrs. Alice L. Sickles of the International Institute of St. Paul, 
an account of winter life in northern Minnesota by Florence and Francis 
Lee Jaques of New York City, and a novel with a Northwest setting by 
Meridel Le Sueur of Minneapolis. 


A little-known aspect of early nineteenth-century exploration in Minne- 
sota is reflected in a newly published work on John Torrey: A Story of 
North American Botany by Andrew D. Rodgers III (Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 1942. 352 p.). Torrey’s participation in western exploration was 
largely vicarious, for he was one of the scientists “chosen to systematize, 
name, and arrange the plants and other scientific specimens brought home” 
by those who penetrated new country and were the first to see its un- 
familiar plant life. Among the Minnesota expeditions that sent him collec- 
tions were those led by Cass, Schoolcraft, Nicollet, and Stevens. With 
these explorers and the scientists who went into the field with them, Tor- 
rey carried on a voluminous correspondence, which has been skillfully 
utilized and extensively quoted by his biographer. From the letters emerge 
some personalities hitherto only remotely known to students of Minnesota 
history —- men like Charles Geyer, the German botanist who accompanied 
Nicollet in 1838. In a letter of 1843, Geyer tells Torrey not only of his part 
in exploring the headwaters of the Mississippi, but of trips into the Rocky 
Mountains. 


In the April number of the Minnesota Archaeologist, the Minnesota 
Archaeological Society makes available to its members two important 
papers that appeared earlier in other publications. The first, W. C. 
McKern’s study of the “First Settlers of Wisconsin,” is reprinted from the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History for December, 1942. It deals with cul- 
tural remains discovered by archaeologists in Minnesota’s neighbor to the 
east, many of which are exemplified also in this state. That similar cultures 
developed among the aborigines in what is now Canada is evident from a 
reading of the second article, W. J. Wintemberg’s “Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Aboriginal Pottery in Canada.” It is reprinted from American 
Antiquity for October, 1942. 
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The long search extending over centuries that had as its goal the dis- 
covery of the source of the Mississippi is the subject of an article by Mal- 
colm C, Cutting of the St. Paul office of United States Army engineers in 
the Stillwater Daily Gazette for September 21. The series of explorations 
that ended in the Itasca basin of Minnesota and resulted in the detailed 
mapping of the area is briefly reviewed. Mention is made of William 
Morrison’s trading operations in the region; of exploring trips led by 
Pike, Cass, Schoolcraft, and Nicollet; of Brower’s work in charting the 
district under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical Society; and of the 
establishment of Itasca State Park. 


“Hospitals on the Western Frontier — A Backward Look through 124 
Years” is the title of an article by Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota graduate school appearing in two installments in the 
August and September issues of Hospitals, the journal of the American 
Hospital Association. It was prepared originally as an address and was 
presented before a meeting of the Minnesota Hospital Association in 
Minneapolis last May. Dean Blegen deals with the beginnings of hospital 
care in Minnesota, describing the primitive institutions established at old 
Fort Snelling and Fort Ridgely, and in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Roch- 
ester. From the records of St. Joseph’s Hospital in St. Paul, which can 
trace its story back to 1854, and of St. Barnabas Hospital in Minneapolis, 
which began as the Cottage Hospital in 1871, Dean Blegen draws inter- 
esting stories illustrative of frontier hospital service. He reveals, for ex- 
ample, that at an early date St. Joseph’s Hospital had a laundry, a chapel, 
an assembly room, and a smoking room; that a “force pump made spring 
water available on all floors”; and that patients could receive care in pri- 
vate rooms, “furnished with the cz-eful attendance of a Sister, a doctor, 
medicine, lights and fuel” for the sum of eight dollars a week. The author 
also gives some attention to the beginning of schools for nurses’ training 
in Minnesota. 


The Minnesota backgrounds of Richard W. Sears and the mail order 
firm that he founded are brought out in a volume by Louis E. Asher and 
Edith Heal entitled Send No Money (Chicago, 1942). In the introduction, 
the authors present a sketch of Sears’ boyhood at Stewartville, where he 
was born in 1864, and later at Rochester, Spring Valley, and Mankato. 
His first job as station master at North Branch also is mentioned. A chap- 
ter on the beginnings of Sears, Roebuck and Company includes an ac- 
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count of Sears’ work at North Redwood, a railroad village near Redwood 
Falls, where he began to sell watches by mail, and a few references to the 
watch company that he opened in Minneapolis in 1886. Mention is made 
also of factories at Rechester and Minneapolis n which the Chicago firm 
of later years owned a controlling interest. One of the illustrations in the 
volume pictures the Minneapolis office of R. W. Sears and Company. 


Information about the careers of Minnesotans who have served as mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is provided in Eleanor E. 
Dennison’s recent volume on this important committee (1942. 201 p.). 
Minnesota senators who figure in the work are William Windom and 
Cushman K. Davis, both of whom became chairmen of the committee, 
Frank B. Kellogg, and Henrik Shipstead. 


Two Minnesota legal cases, Gilbert v. Minnesota and Near v. Minne- 
sota, are discussed in great detail in a volume on Free Speech in the United 
States by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. (Cambridge, 1942. 634 p.). Both were test 
cases which reached the United States Supreme Court, one under the Min- 
nesota espionage laws of 1917 and 1919, and the other under the “news- 
paper gag law” of 1925. A list of Minnesota “State War and Peace Statutes 
Affecting Freedom of Speech” appears in the appendix. 


More than five chapters of E. Theodore Bachmann’s volume entitled 
They Called Him Father: The Life Story of John Christian Frederick 
Heyer (1942. 342 p.) are devoted to the years from 1857 to 1869, which 
his subject spent in Minnesota. Heyer went there to promote the first Eng- 
lish Lutheran home mission in the territory, and shortly after his arrival 
he established the Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church in St. Paul. In 
addition to ministering to this congregation, he visited as a home mission- 
ary Lutheran groups, English and German, in widely scattered communi- 
ties — Red Wing, Stillwater, Owatonna, Rochester, Monticello, Hastings. 
Heyer’s connection with the Minnesota Synod is the subject of a special 
chapter. Among the prominent churchmen with whom he was intimately 
associated during his Minnesota sojourn are William Passavant and Eric 
Norelius. Sources of information on this phase of Heyer’s career men- 
tioned by the author include letters and reports published in church peri- 
odicals and a group of letters preserved at Augustana College. 


St. Paul’s participation in the ceremonies that marked the completion 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad sixty years ago in the autumn of 1883 is 
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the subject of a feature article by Roscoe Macy in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
for September 5. Visiting Minnesota on that occasion were Henry Villard, 
president of the railroad company, General U. S. Grant, the governors of 
thirteen states, President Chester A. Arthur, and many other distinguished 
leaders, all on their way to Gold Creek, Montana, where the eastern and 
western sections of the new transcontinental railroad were united. That 
St. Paul recognized the importance of the road for its own future develop- 
ment is evidenced in the elaborate decorations and parades staged to greet 
and entertain the visitors. 


Although its avowed purpose is to help bring about “a much needed 
reform in the present tax set-up” relating to Minnesota’s iron-producing 
counties, a little book published by the Civic Association of Northeastern 
Minnesota under the title Minnesota: A Duped State (Hibbing, 1942. 218 
p-) contains much material of value for the historian. The publishers have 
attempzed to present a “brief history of iron mining and taxes,” based 
upon authentic sources, including village, township, school, land office, 
and court records. Unfortunately the material is badly organized, and 
most of the facts presented are strongly colored by the biased viewpoint of 
the writer. Chapter headings such as “The Tonnage Tax Bill Veto,” “How 
They Worked It,” and “Duping on Low-grade Ores” reflect this viewpoint. 
A straightforward and clear presentation of facts would have made the 
narrative more valuable both to the student and to the propagandist. 


A somewhat condensed version of a chapter from Stewart H. Hol- 
brook’s history of American forest fires, Burning an Empire (New York, 
1943), appears in the American Mercury for September. It reviews the 
story of the “Great Hinckley Fire” of 1894. Mr. Holbrook’s book, which 
was published by the Macmillan Company in October, is reviewed else- 
where in this issue of Minnesota History. 


During the summer months two special exhibits were arranged by 
Lieutenant Gerald Kingsley in the Round Tower Museum at Fort Snell- 
ing. One consisted of pistols from the collection of the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts, and the other of early firearms owned by the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 


Sketches of many Minnesota physicians of Norwegian birth or ancestry 
are presented by Dr. E. Klaveness in a recent volume entitled Norske 
Leger i Amerika, 1840-1942 (St. Paul, 1943. 87 p.). 
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Volumes 14 and 15 of the Encyclopedia of American Biography, both of 
which appeared in 1942, contain sketches of a number of prominent Min- 
nesotans. Among those whose careers are reviewed are William Bannon, 
St. Paul merchant; Burt W. Eaton, Rochester lawyer; Frederic W. Paine, 
Duluth civic leader; Louis E. Shepley, St. Paul contractor; Arthur C. 
Swallaw, Minnesota and Wisconsin lumberman; John F. Killorin, Du- 
luth lumberman; Asa D. Polk, Brainerd lawyer; Heber L. Hartley, Duluth 
agricultural leader and livestock breeder; James B. Sutherland, Minne- 
apolis broker; Agustus M. P. Cowley, St. Paul banker; and Francis E. 
House, Duluth railroad executive. Each volume of the Encyclopedia con- 
tains a cumulative index, which serves as a guide to the entire series. 


War History Activities 


The work done in Minnesota in preserving the records of the First 
World War is prominently and favorably mentioned by Lester J. Cappon 
in an article on “The Collection of World War I Materials in the States,” 
which appears in the American Historical Review for July. “The volumi- 
nous material available in Minnesota (most of it in the Minnesota His- 
torical Society) and the fragmentary records in Louisiana are eloquent 
testimony to the effectiveness of organization in the one state and the 
lack of any in the other,” writes Mr. Cappon in commenting upon 
the inventories of records for the conflict of 1917-18 compiled for these 
states by the Historical Records Survey. In every case, he points out, the 
“best results were achieved by the program planned and executed by 
capable and permanent state historical agencies or by temporary war 
history commissions operating in conjunction with permanent agencies.” 
Of the state war histories published by commissions or permanent state 
agencies, Mr. Cappon considers that the “two volumes on Minnesota in 
the War with Germany, 1917-1918, are most deserving of commen- 
dation.” 


A suggestive “Summary of Types of War Records” that should be 
collected and preserved by communities and institutions is included in a 
War Records Handbook issued by the division of archives and history 
of the New York state education department (Albany, 1943. 31 p.). The 
booklet also includes directions for the “Arrangement and Care of Col- 


lections.” 
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The work of collecting records of the Second World War in Michigan 
has been delegated to the Michigan Historical Commission, according 
to an announcement in the spring number of the Michigan History 
Magazine. “Directors of collecting” are to have charge of the work in 
each of the state’s eighty-three counties. A bulletin on War Records of 
Michigan (15 p.) issued by the commission will guide them in their 
activities, for it outlines the procedure to be followed in collecting and 
lists the headings under which war records may be classified. It also 
offers a “Sample Form for Personal, War, and Family Record” of men 
and women serving with the armed forces. Installments of a review of 
“Michigan’s Gold Star Record: World War I” appear in both the winter 
and spring numbers of the Michigan History Magazine. 


Reports on “District Library Institute Meetings on War and Post 
War Issues” held at Rochester on May 14, at Hibbing on May 20, and 
at Robbinsdale on May 22 appear in Minnesota Libraries for September. 
In the sare number is presented the complete text of an address on 
“Librarian Liberators” delivered on the latter occasion by Mrs. Helen P. 
Mudgett of the department of history in the University of Minnesota. 
Another timely feature of the September issue is a discussion of the 
services that can be offered by “A Public Library in Wartime.” The 
author, Frances M. Klune, is librarian of the Chisholm Public Library. 


A list of members of the armed forces who received honors for dis- 
tinguished service in the Mediterranean area, published in the Stars and 
Stripes for July 17, contains the names of several Minnesotans. 


Several articles on civilian defense activities appear in the July issue 
of Northwest Life. Included is one entitled “It’s a Family Job,” describ- 


ing the wartime activities of a typical family. 


Dr. Richard Bardon replaces Mr. Frank A. Court, who resigned, as 
chairman of the Duluth War History Committee. 


Among the local publications received by the Minnesota War History 
Committee for the extracts from soldiers’ letters that they present is the 
Ushers Club Letter issued by an organization of the Cokato Lutheran 
Church. Local events of interest to Cokato men in the service also are 
reported in this bulletin. 
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Locat HistoricaL SOCIETIES 


The task of revising the Handbook of Historical Societies in the 
United States and Canada published by the Conference of Historical 
Societies in 1936 has been undertaken by the American Association for 
State and Local History. The work is being directed by Dr. C. C. Crit- 
tenden, the association’s editor; it is being financed by a grant of five 
hundred dollars from the American Council of Learned Societies and by 
smaller contributions from other sources. In assembling material on 
county and other local historical societies in Minnesota, the association 
has enlisted the aid of the Minnesota Historical Society. A special “Hand- 
book Survey” blank calling for specific information has been forwarded 
to more than sixty local societies in the state. By December 1, however, 
only about half of them had responded. In order that Minnesota may 
receive its full share of representation in the new handbook, officers of 
all local societies who have not yet returned their questionnaires are urged 
to fill them in at once and send them to the state society in St. Paul. 
Much valuable information about local societies is supplied on the forms 
that have reached the state organization. This material will become avail- 
able throughout the United States and Conada when it has been turned 
over to the association and incorporated in the revised handbook. 


At the fifteenth annual North Shore Historical Assembly, which was 
held at Duluth on July 31, plans were discussed for a Lake Superior 
historical assembly. In addition to the historical societies of the three 
North Shore counties of Minnesota and the Thunder Bay district of 
Ontario, which make up the present assembly, the societies of Douglas 
County, Wisconsin, and of Chippewa and Marquette counties, Michigan, 
were represented. Most of those who participated in the discussion ex- 
pressed the belief that groups of societies similar to the North Shore or- 
ganization should be formed to hold annual meetings; that they should 
unite in forming a Lake Superior assembly; and that the larger organiza- 
tion should meet perhaps once in five years. Thus the local societies 
would have an opportunity to exchange the results of their individual 
researches, and interest in Lake Superior regional history would be 
stimulated and expanded. Participating in the discussion, which took 
place during the afternoon session of the assembly, were about thirty-five 
people, including two representatives of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
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Dr. Lewis Beeson, its acting superintendent, and Dr. Grace Lee Nute, 
its curator of manuscripts. 

Four papers and addresses were presented before the afternoon session 
of the North Shore assembly. “The Dawn of Education in Cook County” 
was described by Olga N. Soderberg of Grand Marais; “Lake County’s 
Effort in World War II” was reviewed by Helen M. Thoren of Two 
Harbors; experiences as a frontier physician were recalled in a talk on 
“Snowshoe Medicine” by Dr. Herman Bryan of Nipigon, Ontario; and 
the career of “Thomas Clark, 2nd” was outlined by Maude L. Lindquist. 
Mr. J. P. Bertrand, president of the Thunder Bay Historical Society, who 
spoke at the evening session, took as his subject “Du Lhut, the Man.” 
The final address of the day, on “History in the Making,” was presented 
by the Reverend Preston Bradley of Chicago. 


Historical societies of the Lake Superior region are invited to take 
advantage of the opportunities for communication with one another and 
with historical societies elsewhere afforded by the section of this maga- 
zine devoted to “Local Historical Societies.” Notes on current activities, 
similar to the two that follow, will be included for societies that furnish 
the editor with pertinent information. 


Among the most active and progressive local historical societies in 
the Northwest is that of Douglas County, Wisconsin, with headquarters 
and a museum at Superior. Mrs. Vivien G. Dube, curator of the museum, 
reports that she arranges five special exhibits each month in order to 
“attract people and keep up the attendance.” One case is placed at the 
disposal of local women’s organizations, like the American Legion 
Auxiliary and the Girl Scouts, who arrange exhibits of special interest to 
their own groups in successive months. Racial groups are invited to place 
on display objects illustrative of their European backgrounds and exam- 
ples of their handicrafts. By allowing children to arrange hobby exhibits, 
the interest of young people is enlisted. The local art association is 
given the use of a room in which to display pictures and other art objects. 
The society is engaged in building up a file of local records relating to the 
county’s participation in the Second World War. This phase of its work 
is the subject of an extensive report in the Evening Telegram of Superior 
for September ro. 


A movement is under way at Sault Ste. Marie looking toward the 
preservation of a house erected there in 1796 by John Johnston, a promi- 
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nent fur trader, according to an announcement recently received from 
the Chippewa County Historical Society of Michigan. Taking the lead in 
obtaining the removal of the historic structure to a site where it can be 
permanently preserved are ex-Governor Chase S. Osborn and his daughter 
Miss Stellanova Osborn. The house has interest both for its association 
with members of the Johnston family and with Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
whose first wife was Jane Johnston. 


The Becker County Historical Society has issued a statement of its 
accomplishments in the year beginning September 1, 1942. It reveals that 
the society’s museum in the new courthouse at Detroit Lakes was occu- 
pied in March and was opened to the public early in June. Throughout 
the summer, the museum was open on afternoons during the week and 
on Saturday mornings, with a salaried attendant in charge. Before Sep- 
tember 1 a total of 1,255 visitors had viewed the exhibits, which consist 
of some nine hundred articles arranged in twelve cases. 


A recent addition to the collections of the Brown County Historical 
Society is a little brass cannon which was presented to the New Ulm 
Turnverein in 1863 by the Cincinnati Turnverein. It was intended that 
the cannon should be used for protection in case of another Indian out- 
break. The story of the cannon and of a local military unit long known 
as Burg’s Battery for one of its leaders, Captain Frank Burg, are reviewed 
by the society’s president, Fred W. Johnson, in the New Ulm Daily 
Journal for September 25. The battery, which was organized shortly 
after the Sioux Outbreak of 1862, is still active. The cannon is now on 
display in the New Ulm library, on the floor above the county historical 
society's museum. 


At a meeting held at Harmony on July 12, plans were made for a 
community historical society and a local museum. Since a room in the 
Harmony school building is to be set aside for the museum, the society 
will have an excellent opportunity to co-operate with teachers in making 
students aware of their local background. 


An appeal to residents of Goodhue County to “preserve their history” 
by turning over objects of historical interest to the Goodhue County His- 
torical Society, “which is in a position to care for and display them 
properly,” is made by C. A. Rasmussen in his “Historical Potpourri” for 
the first week of August. This series of articles dealing with topics of 
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local historical interest appears in newspapers throughout the county, 
and thus reaches a wide audience. The Goodhue County society’s mu- 
seum is located in Red Wing. 


Judge Julius E. Haycraft, president of the Martin County Historical 
Society, was the principal speaker at a meeting of the old settlers of East 
Chain Township held on September 12. He gave special attention to the 
post offices established in pioneer days at East Chain and in its vicinity. 


A former editor of the Worthington Globe, Mr. Paul C. Johnson of 
the University Farm, St. Paul, was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Nobles County Historical Society at Worthington on 
August 15. A reminiscent talk on pioneer life in Grand Prairie Township 
was presented by Mr. O. A. Walker of Round Lake. 


“If you have any old piece that illustrates what was used long ago, 
don’t hide it in a chest where it is never seen except when you dig it out. 
Bring it in and ‘give’ it to the Historical Society.” This pertinent sug- 
gestion is made by E. T. Barnard, secretary of the Otter Tail County 
Historical Society, in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal for September 18. 
The writer points out the disadvantages of loan exhibits, and urges pro- 
spective donors to make outright gifts to the society. He notes that since 
the society opened its museum in the courthouse at Fergus Falls in 1934, 
its collections have been viewed by more than thirty-five thousand visi- 


tors. 


An early American flag with thirteen stars has been added to the col- 
lections of the Pope County Historical Society. Mounted in a special 
frame, it is now on display in the society’s museum at Glenwood, accord- 
ing to announcements in the Starbuck Times for August 12 and the 
Glenwood Herald for August 19 and 26. 


Following the sudden death on September 26 of Otto E. Wieland, 
president of the St. Louis County Historical Society, Dr. Richard Bardon 
of Duluth was elected to the position of leadership in the organization. 
Other officers selected at a meeting of the society held on October 6 are 
Corah Colbrath, executive secretary, and Jane S. Morey and Glenn S. 
Locker, directors. 


Mr. H. W. Reineke of Iona was re-elected president of the Todd 
County Historical Society at its annual meeting held at Long Prairie on 
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August 11. Other officers of the organization include Lambert Irsfeld of 
Browerville, vice-president, Nick Truog of Long Prairie, secretary, and 
P. J. Nelson of Clarissa, treasurer. 


To mark its fifth anniversary in the present year, the Waseca County 
Historical Society issued a leaflet containing a statement about its organi- 
zation and activities. The society’s pioneer log cabin on the grounds of 
the courthouse at Waseca is briefly described, and its system of life and 
memorial memberships is explained. Recent additions to the society’s 
collections are listed in the Waseca Herald for August 5. Included are a 
number of early domestic and agricultural implements. 


The program of the Washington County Historical Society was 
marked by unusual activity during the summer months. In addition to 
joining the Minnesota Historical Society in sponsoring the Stillwater 
centennial celebration (see ante, p. 349), the organization arranged a 
meeting at Cottage Grove on July 31. Mrs. Pearl K. Roberts presented 
a paper on the history of the Cottage Grove community, tracing its devel- 
opment during a century of existence. The society recently has added to 
its rolls more than thirty new members, whose names are announced in 
the Stillwater Gazette for September 9. That its museum has now be- 
come a well-established center for visitors to Stillwater was proved during 
the city’s centennial celebration, for more than five hundred guests regis 
tered there on August 21 and 22. 


Locat History ITEmMs 


To inaugurate the seventy-ninth volume of the Anoka County Union, 
Mr. T. G. J. Pease, its editor and publisher, included an editorial on 
the history of the paper in the issue for September 8. He reveals that the 
journal was acquired by his father, Granville S. Pease, in 1865. How 
the elder Pease saved the files of the paper in a destructive fire in 1884 is one 
of the incidents recalled. New types of equipment added as printing 
methods improved are enumerated by the writer. 


Evidence that the Germans formed a substantial element in the popu- 
lation of Mankato in the 1860's is afforded in the existence there of a 
private school for the teaching of English and German conducted by a 
Professor Wiedman. The school is the subject of an article by Frank 
Franciscus in the Mankato Free Press for September 8. He relates that 
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the building which housed the school is still standing, and records stories 
recalled by some of the pioneer pupils. Mr. Franciscus also is the author 
of an article about an old stone church at Traverse des Sioux appearing 
in the Free Press for September 27. 


Beginning in the issue of September 15, the Cottonwood County 
Citizen of Windom presents installments of H. O. Hendrickson’s story of 
the damage done by the “Rocky Mountain Locusts in Cottonwood 
County, 1873-1877.” The author opens his narrative by listing his sources 
of information and picturing the Cottonwood County settlements of 
1873, when the grasshopper plague began. Few of the pioneers, he 
notes, had then been in the county for more than six years. 


Episodes in “Mendota History” are sketched briefly in a series of 
articles in the Daily Reporter of South St. Paul, the first of which appears 
in the issue of September 14. The first installment tells briefly of Lieuten- 
ant Pike’s arrival in the Mendota area and of his treaty with the Indians 
in 1805. The visits of other explorers, including Governor Cass and Major 
Long, the treaties of 1837 and 1851, and the arrival of Henry H. Sibley 
are among the subjects touched upon in later installments. 


The history of the Dodge County Medical Society is briefly reviewed 
by James Eckman and Dr. Charles E. Bigelow in the installment of their 
“History of Medicine in Dodge County” appearing in the August num- 
ber of Minnesota Medicine. It is followed in this and in the September 
issue by biographical sketches of some of the county’s pioneer physicians. 


A pioneer settlement on Bass Lake in Faribault County is the subject 
of a reminiscent narrative by Miss Mary Blair appearing in the Blue 
Earth County Enterprise of Mapleton for September 9. The writer’s 
father, Thomas Blair, was a Scotch immigrant who came to Minnesota 
as a member of the Mapleton colony in 1856. He soon left, however, to 
take a homestead somewhat farther south. Miss Blair relates that her 
father built his original cabin of “logs with puncheon floor, roof of 
shakes,” and with only one small window. “Not a single nail was used 
in its construction,” she recalls. The article was sent to the Enterprise 
by the Reverend Charles McColley of Providence, Rhode Island, a former 
resident of Mapleton who is collecting material on early settlement in 
southern Minnesota. 
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Miss Margaret Snyder, whose essay on Chatfield appears in the issue 
of this magazine for June, 1943, is the author of an article, in the Chat- 
field News for September 9, on “Horse Traders in Chatfield” and the 
flourishing business they conducted as early as 1856. Under a Rockefeller 
Foundation fellowship in regional writing, Miss Snyder is continuing 
her study of the southern Minnesota village. The present article is based 
upon a diary kept by L. A. Johnson, a brother-in-law of J. C. Easton, 
who was a partner in some of the business transactions described. One 
of them involved a trip to Ohio, where Johnson bought sixteen animals. 
The return journey to Chatfield and the profitable trading operations 
that followed are described in some detail. 


The twentieth anniversary of the organization of a sectarian charitable 
organization has been marked by the publication of a History of the 
Minneapolis Lutheran Mission Auxiliary (1943. 31 p.). The booklet, 
which was issued under the direction of Mrs. J. H. Deckman, includes 
accounts of activities in both St. Paul and Minneapolis, as well as a 
chronological review of the work of the auxiliary. 


The lumberjack’s fare of two decades ago, as recalled by Mayor 
George Arscott of Grand Rapids, once a “famous cook in the woods,” 
is the subject of the column entitled “Up in this Neck of the Woods” in 
the Grand Rapids Herald-Review for August 18. A “sample menu for 
the three meals of the average day in a logginy camp forty years ago” 
is provided by Mr. Arscott. One large camp which kept careful records 
of expenses, according to Mr. Arscott, provided its men with the hearty 
meals described at an average cost of nineteen cents per man each day. 
Among the subjects of other recent articles in the same column of the 
Herald-Review are the prospecting trips made in 1885 and later through 
the iron-mining districts by E. J. Luther, August 4; some early burial 
grounds and cemeteries at Grand Rapids and Bigfork, August 11; the 
history of the village of Warba, September 1; and the Liberty Loan drives 
of 1917-18 in Itasca County, September 15. 


The activities of a literary society that arranged concerts, lectures, 
programs of recitations, and debates at Collinwood in the 1880's are de- 
scribed by Frank B. Lamson in the Cokato Enterprise for July 29. The 
writer, who was a teacher at Collinwood, recalls that the climax of the 
society's activities came in 1886, when it produced a play the proceeds 
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from which were “used in the purch...: of a library for the Collinwood 
school.” Mr. Lamson also is the author of a series of articles on “Early 
Days in Cokato,” which has been appearing in the Enterprise since 
August 19. He deals with such subjects as early business concerns, Swed- 
ish and Finnish pioneers of Cokato, village elections, and the like. Among 
the sources used by the writer are newspaper files and the records of the 
village council. 


The Mexican population of a Minnesota city is pictured by Grace 
Flandrau in an article entitled “Fiesta in St. Paul,” appearing in the 
autumn number of the Yale Review. The author, a St. Paulite who has 
spent many years in Mexico, describes with sympathetic understanding 
a “celebration in honor of Mexico’s Independence Day” in a public park 
of Minnesota’s capital. 


“Did or did not Dan Emmet, father of minstrelsy, compose his im- 
mortal ‘Dixie’ in St. Paul?” This question is propounded by Jules L. 
Steele in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for August 8, in connection with his 
announcement of a motion picture dealing with Emmet and “Dixie.” 
Whether or not the song had its origin in St. Paul, it is known that the 
composer spent much time there in the home of his brother, Judge La- 
fayette Emmet, and that his song was performed there long before it 
became popular nationally. 


A “Short History of the Life of La Verendrye,” which appears in the 
Warroad Pioneer for September 9 and 16, makes available to readers in 
the Lake of the Woods country the story of the most important explorer 
of the region in which they live. 


The Fourth of July oration in which Dr. Thomas P. Foster described 
Duluth as the “Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas” is recalled in the Du- 
luth News-Tribune for July 4 by Nathan Cohen, who relates that “it was 
75 years ago today that the famous phrase first was uttered.” Dr. Foster, 
who tounded a weekly newspaper known as the Minnesotian at Duluth 
in 1869, published his oration in both its first and second issues. In time 
the address was “circulated all through the country,” writes Mr. Cohen, 
adding that “historians give it some of the credit for attracting hundreds 
of new settlers, capitalists, and adventurers.” Some of the prophesies 
made by Dr. Foster on July 4, 1868, are quoted by the writer, who asserts 
that most of them “were realized within a few ~ears.” Another phase of 
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Duluth’s history is the subject of an article by Iva Grace Cronk in the 
News-Tribune for July 11. She deals with the uniting of Duluth and 
West Duluth in 1893, which made a single municipality of two com- 
munities that had originated side by side. 


The Stillwater centennial celebration, which opened on August 21 
with a program sponsored by the Minnesota and Washington County 
historical societies (see ante, p. 349), continued through August 22 with 
several additional features. Under the auspices of the St. Croix River 
Association, a dinner meeting and a program of talks and addresses took 
place at the Grand Cafe on the evening of August 21. The speakers in- 
cluded Congressman Richard P. Gale, Representative Roy E. Dunn, and 
Mr. Chester S. Wilson, state commissioner of conservation. The history 
of the association was reviewed by Mr. Wilson. August 22 was designated 
as home-coming day, with special services in the local churches and an 
afternoon program of sporting and other events on the St. Croix River. 
Memorial services were held in the little private cemetery where the 
Reverend William T. Boutwell, pioneer Minnesota missionary, and mem- 
bers of his family are buried. A special edition of the Stillwater Daily 
Gazette, containing articles on many features of the city’s early history, 
was issued on August 18 to commemorate the centennial. 
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